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PREFACE. 

We trust to engage the sympathy of our Headers 
in the following Stories. They are true records of 
the street population of London, of the sorrows 
and sufferings of every day, in our great metro- 
polis. 

The incidents recorded in these Stories, can be 
well authenticated, for the Writer believes truth to 
be one great instrument in the moral regeneration 
of mankind. 

The reader who passes down the streets of Lon- 
don, and sees the match-seller, or the young house- 
less beggar, will think perhaps of " Peter," or the 
poor little « Duke.*' 

The man of business^ who looks at the public- 
house where the omnibus stops, will think, perhaps, 
of " Awake at Night/' and use his influence that 
it should stop somewhere else. TJie London shop- 
keeper returning from church to his quiet "out-of- 
town " house, will remember, perhaps, the "Sabbath 
in Petticoat Lane," and consider whether nothing can 
be done, by his prayer and effort, to chatige ^Uch a 
scene. When the shutters are closed, the curtains 
drawn, and the fire burning brightly, the father and 
his happy little family, will remember, perhaps, the 
" Coalwhipper's Death,** and think what they can 
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do to relieve the sufferings of the poor who are 
perishing around them. The mother, who sees her 
son growing up under every human influence which 
can lead to make him a Christian, and an honest 
man, will, perhaps, remember the " Guests from the 
Highways, " and feel for the elder brother. 

It is not interest, it is not feeling alone that we 
would call forth ; it is the earnest purpose to help. 
The desire — the endeavour — that the kingdom of 
Christ should be established at home, and men 
redeemed from the vice and the misery, be redeemed 
also from the " Sorrows of the Streets." We wish — 
how fervently we wish I — that every human being 
who reads this book, would do, at least, one thing, 
in this cause. 

The greater number of the Stories have been pub- 
lished before, in a portion of the " Children's Mis- 
sionary Magazine," * which is reserved for elder 
readers. 

In the same little Periodical, information is given 
concerning the various Societies,^ plans, and under- 
taking?, by which individuals and communities are 
seeking to alleviate the " Sorrows of the Streets." 

■ Published Monthly. Nisbet and Co., Berners Street. 
^ Especially the London City Mission. 

19, Marine Square, 
Brighton. 
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THE 

SORROWS OF THE STREETS. 



A NIGHT'S LODGING. 

Evening is closing over the London 
Streets, but it is the early evening of win- 
ter, there is no cessation either of business 
or pleasure. The wealthy shops are glitter- 
ing with light, the gas-lamps come out like 
stars, line after line, bordering every pave- 
ment, crossing every bridge, and twinkling 
like the stars in the river below. It is 
Christmas time too; plenty has become 
abundance; the shops seem filled to over- 
flowing, with every description of food which 
the climate can furnish, with every article of 
luxury and enjoyment which the trade of 
England can .procure. Who would think, 
amidst such a vast display of splendour, 

B 
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riches, and prosperity, that no city in Europe 
is inhabited by a poorer, a meaner, a more 
wretched population, than are the street-folk 
of London ? 

One of these poor street-folk is loitering 
about -now ; he has nothing to do, nowhere 
to go ; he has no friends, no food, no shelter; 
he is just come out of prison ; he is so mise- 
rable, he almost feels as though he would 
rather be in prison again ; he looks into the 
faces of the passers by ; he knows that 
among the twice told million, who inhabit 
London, that he has not one friend; in his 
own heart he compares himself to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, driven from the society of his 
fellow men, and constrained to wander as a 
miserable outcast and vagabond upon the 
face of the earth. 

Evening has given place to night, but 
where shall he go? The lowest lodging- 
house, where men pay a penny a night for 
permission to sit on the floor, without room 
to lie down, will not admit him without this 
penny, and he has not got it. What shall 
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he dot He will kill himself, he says, and 
so put an end to his sorrows for ever. But 
will it be for ever? While he thinks of 
these things, still wandering through the 
cold, and now silent streets, there rises up 
with all force and freshness in his memory, 
a chapter of the Bible, he had read when 
first starting in* life, it was Deut. xxviii. ; 
as he reviewed it, verse after verse in his 
mind, he felt it was true to the letter that 
God was punishing him for his sins, that he 
was in God's hand, nor would death deliver 
him out of it. He dares not therefore die, 
he puts aside the wicked thought. While 
he finds some miserable shelter in which to 
sleep, if he can, or to wait for the morning ; 
let us consider what he is to do, when that 
morning shall come. 

We remember once, to have seen turned 
out of a family store closet, a large, deep 
earthen jar, glazed inside. It once held 
sugar, but had stood empty for some time. 
Down at the bottom, were three or four little 
mice, quite dead. How grieved the good 
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housewife was, when she looked into her 
jar! not that the poor little creatures were 
dead, but because they must have suffered so 
much; they must all have died of starvation. 
They went down, no doubt, after the sugar, 
and once at the bottom, they could never 
run up those glazed sides again; if they 
got up a little way, tliey would soon fall 
back again. Just such is the fate of a 
person who has been in prison ; if he gets 
out for a little while, he is sure to get back 
again. The prison is what the thieves call 
it, " a stone jug.'' " Once a thief," they say, 
"always a thief;" but little friends, but 
elder readers, does the Lord say so? "Let 
him that stole steal no more, but rather let 
him labour, working with his hands the 
thing that is good." Let us put the same 
case with regard to other sins ; " once pas- 
sionate, always passionate ;" " once a liar, 
always a liar;"' **once selfish, always selfish;" 
" once proud, always proud ; " who then 
could enter into the kingdom of heaven? 
"Mr. y mey jewel," said a poor Irish- 
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woman, taming her head away, as she met 
the Missionary in the street, *'I can't for 
shame look at yey!" "Well/" said the 
Missionary, taking hold of her bonnet, and 
turning her face round to him, " if you can't 
for shame look at me, let me look at you !" 
What a face of shame did he behold 1 She 
had taken the pledge, and had abstained 
from drinking for nearly a year, but an 
old companion had enticed her into the sin 
again, and both face and dress bore evidence 
of her fall; and what did the Missionary 
say to her? did he say, "You wicked crea- 
ture, r'll have nothing more to do with 
you f No, he reproved her for her sin, and 
invited her to come and take the pledge 
again ; she did so, and kept it. 

When a man, or a boy, has once been in 
prison, he is compelled, in their own words, 
to follow the profession of a crvminal; and 
why t because he can obtain no honest em- 
ployment. Suppose, like our friend, now 
asleep under the arch, he comes out of prison, 
deeply penitent, with a humble acknowledg- 

b3 
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ment of God's justice in his punishment, 
with a stedfast determination to work, and 
steal no more; by some means he gets a 
place; the poor little mouse has climbed a 
few inches up the side of the jar. Some 
person whispers to his employers, he is a 
thief, he has been in prison ; he is imme- 
diately dismissed from his work — perhaps 
it is inevitable; people must employ those 
whom they can trust. He sinks a little 
lower, but contrives to earn a few honest 
pence, by carrying parcels, &c. The poHce- 
man sees him coming along, with a large 
bale in his hands; "Will you be searched 
here," he whispers to him, " or be taken to 
the station-house ;" he prefers, in his misery, 
going to the station-house; there, perhaps, 
he is kept for hours, perhaps all night, to 
see whether he has stolen the goods or not. 
Now to live he must beg or steal; down 
drops the little mouse to the bottom of the 
jar ; he is soon in prison again. 

Such was the situation of our poor friend, 
Charles — — , in the morning when day 
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awoke him from his miserable sleep. Home- 
less and houseless, in utter abject poverty. 

In the fields he could have fed, as he had 
done before, on the turnips and acorns, but 
here, there were neither turnips nor acorns 
to eat. 

This thought presented itself to him ; " I 
vill commit some crime, and so get into 
prison again ; there, at least, I shall get 
food and shelter, and I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the Bible, and seeing 
whether there is any hope for me/' We 
fear, dear friends, that had he done so, he 
would have been lost, perhaps lost for 
ever; we remember, when a murder was 
committed a short time ago, that one of the 
principal agents in it, was a young man' like 

Charles , who had just come out of 

prison, who had earnestly desired to change 

• " Some time since a clergyman in Sussex, named 
Holiest, was shot by burglars, who had broken into 
his house ; he shortly afterwards died of his wound. 
The murderer who fired the fatal shot, it has been 
ascertained, applied, about ten days previously, for 
admission at the London Kagged Colonial Training- 
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his way of life, and made the most strenuous 
efforts to do so, but in vain ; perhaps he en- 
gaged in the robbery with the intention of 
getting back to prison; but instead of leading 
to food, shelter, and the Bible, it led to the 
gallows ; he was executed for his crime. 

God delivered our poor friend out of this 
temptation. The chaplain of the goal where 
he had been, remembered there was a 
Missionary, who began to be known as the 
friend and helper of these Benoni, these 
sons of sorrow, who were really repentant 
and desirous to reform ; he advised Charles 
— — y to go to him. 

The poor thief had not much hope of 

help ; he did not know that Mr. was 

a Missionary, and he did not think that 
anybody would take pity on him, still he 
thought he might as well see the gentleman ; 
he said to himself as he went away, " There 

echool. But it is found impossible to admit one- 
twentieth part of the applicants. Could he have 
been admitted, the life of a Christian Minister, and 
afterwards his own, would not probably have been 
sacrificed." — ** Vanderkiste's Notes, Narratives, &c.'* 
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seems to be a prospect of deliverance, and it 
shall be a sign to me, if in answer to my 
prayers, this day, God shall send me deliver- 
ance by the hands of this gentleman ; other- 
wise, I shall be convinced, that such an 
event can only occur by the special inter- 
ference of Providence in my behalf; if de- 
livered, I will not rest until I have made 
God my friend, and forsaken my sins." 

The Missionary lived among his friends, 
the people of his district, in one of the lanes 

of London. Charles stood at his door, 

praying earnestly to God to incline his heart 
to help him. The poor thief might have 
said, not only as Daniel, "Whilst I was 
speaking, the answer came," but, "before 
I was speaking, the answer came." Ad- 
mitted to the Missionary's room, he was 
received with fatherly kindness, encouraged, 
counselled and directed; he departed, not 
to commit a crime, but come good, come 
evil, to serve the Lord, to bear the punish- 
ment of his sin, and to await deliverance. 

Deliverance came. He got a little work. 
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sufBcient to save him from passing his days 
and nights in the streets. But " if I should 
lose it," he thought, " if I should be in the 
streets again 1" and he trembled as he re- 
membered his former evil intentions. With 
these thoughts in his heart, he went one 
day to the Missionary's morning meeting. 
"You were illustrating,"* he afterwards told 
the Missionary, " the different conditions of 
religious inquirers in a manner so new to 
me, that I greedily devoured every observa- 
tion. I felt, as it were, a new sensation in 
my nature ; I saw that I had hitherto been 
only serving God for the sake of worldly gain, 
and when you enquired among those pre- 
sent, and invited an answer to the question, 
" Do you know that Jesus Christ is able to 
save you ?" I had no doubt, and in accord- 
ance with my conviction, answered "yes !" 
then came the important, " and do you think 

* It will be said, this is the language of a person of 
education ; it is so ; we beg, however, to remind our 
readers, that they are not the words we have put into 
the mouth of the indiyidual, they are his own words, 
we copy them from the " Missionary's Journal." 
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he will save you ?" I did not answer ; I said 
to myself, ^' No ; not as I am now/' Alas I 
that any, that so many of us, should say 
thus in our hearts ! Who can change us, 
but He himself? The young man followed 
the rest of the Missionary's discourse with 
prayer; prayer to be able to cast off every 
doubt, and realize an entire dependance 
upon God, to be able to look up to Him 
with perfect love, and serve Him ; prayer 
to be able to cast upon the Lord the care 
both of body and soul : prayer to be able 
to forget to-morrow and trust for to-day; 
to seek first the kingdom of God, a;id His 
righteousness, and to believe that all other 
things should be added unto him. 

The kingdom thus sought for was found ; 
and the other things were added unto it. 
He learned to say, "I know he will save 
me;" to know Christ as his friend, and 
to be, and to feel secure under his pro- 
tection from all evil, both here and here- 
after. "Had I not met with you," was 
the purport of his last recorded words to 
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the good Missionary, "I should now have 
been the wretched inmate of a felon's cell. 
Praised be the Lord for his goodness, and 
may He return your kindness, in manifold 
blessings upon yourself and yours I' 
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• A record of the Reformatory, 36, Wellclose-square, 
London docks. We are sorry to say this Institution, 
notwithstanding the kind assistance of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and others, languishes greatly for want of 
funds. It is surrounded by a criminal population, 
numbering from three to five thousand. Do not our 
readers think, though placed in the heart of London, 
that this is a Missionary Station ? 



"MY HOME'S DONE UP." 

"O TASTE and see that the Lord is good!" 
says the Psalmist. We were gomg to observe, 
that if every one, really knew, the intense 
happiness that is to be found in the love and 
service of Christ, even in this world, then, 
every one would desire to partake of that 
love, and to engage in that service; but we 
must not forget, that without '^ a birth unto 
righteousness," they would have no capacity 
for the enjoyment of these things, — any 
more than the child who is unborn, can en- 
joy any of the dehghts or pleasures of this 
mortal Ufe. 

A true Christian does not need riches, nor 
worldly honour, nor success in life, to make 
him happy. Let us take a peep behind a 
counter; it is in a cutler's shop in the 
Strand. The shopman is very busy, and 
very happy. He has been brought up from 
his childhood in the ways of the Lord. 
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When a very little boy as soon as he was 
able to trot along the streets, his parents 
sent him to the infant school ; from thence 
he went to a day school, and, last of all to 
the Sunday-school. Here, he had a teacher 
who loved the Lord, and who earnestly 

endeavoured to teach John, P , to love 

Him likewise, and to instruct him in all those 
things which are pleasing in the sight of 
God. The instructions were blest John, 

P J grew up a steady, religious lad, and 

when he went out into the world to get his 
hving, he walked in the ways he had been 
taught as a child. He was himself, at the 
time when we have introduced him to our 
readers, a teacher in the same Sunday-school, 
where he had once been a learner; at the 
church, the prayer-meeting, and the [Mission- 
ary meeting, his place was seldom vacant; 
he was a welcome visitor at the house of 
the clergyman, and happy in the society of 
Christian friends. 

This manner of life, continued for some 
years; his worldly prospects began to brighten 
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still more; he obtained a good situation in 
the house of a wholesale ironmonger. But 
now trouble began ; the sorrows of life fall 
equally upon the Lord's servants as upon 
others. "I pray not, that Thou shouldest 
take them out of the world," saith the 
Lord; no, they must stay, and bear their 
part in its varied sufferings to His Glorjr. 

John P was afflicted with severe illness. 

He was obliged to give up his business, but 
he had a home, he had a mother to go to. 

His illness increased ; it caused a stagna- 
tion of the blood, which much affected the 
action of the brain; he became deranged, 
and his poor mother, was obliged to put him 
in a hospital for lunatics. 

He was cured in the hospital; he came 
out in health, and in his right mind ; and 
he went home to live with his mother imtil 
he could find some employment But a 
sad change now came over that home ; his 
mother married again ; and her second hus- 
band became unprosperous in business, and 
dissatisfied with his condition. Poor John, 
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could obtain no situation ; he went out to 
look for one, backwards and forwards, day 
after day in vain. He had an excellent 
character, and recommendations of long 
standing, but no one would employ him ; 
the true reason of his unsuccess, probably, 
was his having been in Bedlam. 

His step-father, determined to emigrate. 
John looked into the faces of his mother and 
sister ; what should he do, when he was left 
alone in the great City ? Again he exerted 
himself to obtain a situation, but , no one 
would take him. What did he feel while 
they were sitting by the fireside at home 
talking over their plans, for their future life 
and present voyage % The fiiend of Jesus, 
he ought to have remembered the testimony 
of one of His long tried servants, "Yet 
never saw I the righteous forsaken." 

At last the day came when the ship sailed, 
his mother, his sister, were gone from him 
for ever ; and, " my home's done up,'' he 
said to himself, looking about him with a 
heart-sinking feeling of fear and regret 
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To try again for a situation was hopeless ; 
besides he wanted daily bread. Upon con- 
sideration, and having the means of doing 
so, he thought he would open a small shop. 
He laid out his little money in the purchase 
of a humble stock in trade ; and decorated 
therewith his shop window, in a by-street 
of the neighbourhood where he lived. Here 
he sate, and waited anxiously for his cus- 
tomers. Day by day the customers came ; 
but they were very few, and what they 
bought so trifling, that it was with a heavy 
heart he counted up his gains at night. 
These gains however were sufficient to find 
him daily food, and they were all consumed 
for that purpose. What then was left to 
pay the rent ? Nothing. But the rent must 
be paid ; must he sell his stock, and leave 
his shop? if so, there was no home left for 
him, but the streets. At length after many 
sorrowful days, and sorrowful nights, this 
sad alternative came. 

John is now a hawker, one of the street 
folk of London ; but he has a well stocked 

c3 
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basket of books and pencils, and is still 
intent upon earning an honest livelihood. 
Poor and miserable, as this liveUhood was, 
for a time he succeeded. At length his 
stock began to get smaller and smaller. He 
did not sell anything, perhaps, all day ; then 
when night came, he was obliged to part 
with something out of his basket, for a 
supper and a bed; mean as that bed and 
supper were, they cost money^ to him they 
cost goods; and so little by little, what 
with wet days, and bad days, all his stock 
went, and John was — what shall we say? 
a beggar! no, he was not a beggar; poor 
as he was, he was still the Lord's servant, 
but he wandered houseless, foodless, about 
the noisy streets; he did nob know where to 
obtain a meal, Uke Jesus he did not know 
where to lay his head. But he was like 
Jesus still, however faint the image might 
be in his heart ; and as peace and joy are 
features of the image of Christ, they who 
possess it, however faintly, can never in 
the worst of circumstances be wholly miso- 
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able. To the night of suflFering and sorrow, 
succeeded the morning almost without hope. 
It was the Sabbath morning too; as it 
dawned grey and misty over the London 
streets, did it seem like the Sabbath to him I 
We do not know, but we are sure, that it 
ought to have seemed so ; " the world seeth 
me no more," saith the Lord, "but ye see 
me ;" and if he had seen the Lord, present 
with him by faith, he might have known, 
that He would deliver him. 

As the streets began to fill with people 
about their business or their pleasure, for 
both business and pleasure fill the streets 
of our great City, even on the Sabbath 
morning, John P— wandered on, going 
no whcfBy when unexpectedly, among the 
crowd, he encountered a Christian firiend. 
" Oh come with me V said his friend, grieved 
to see so sad a picture of distress. What a 
change those few little words made! he is 
now going somewhere. His friend took him 
to the house of a Missionary, of whom he 
knew it could be said, " I was a stranger and 
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ye took me in." As probably not one of 
us has ever known the wretchedness of being 
in the streets, so not one of us, can folly 
sympathise in the deep relief with which 

John P sat down to the Missionary's 

table, under the Missionary's roof. But food 
and shelter, though they be good things, 
were not the best which the Missionary had 
to bring forth out of his store, to comfort 
the weak and suffering believer. He had 
the things, '^new and old," the consolation 
of Christ, the comfort of His word, the hope 
of His promises, to set before His servant. 

The heart of John P was cheered, and 

he was encouraged to walk with renewed 
diligence, and more earnest faith, in the 
ways of the Lord. 

What was to be done with regard to his 
temporal welfare ? The Missionary thought 
the best plan would be, for him to go over 
to America, and rejoin his relatives there. 
Then came the question, whence was the 
money for his passage, &c. to be procured ? 
As there is no happiness equal to Christian 
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happiness^ so there is no friendship equal 
to Christian friendship. The Missionary felt 
snre, that if John's Christian friends, and 
those with whom, and for whom, he had 
laboured as a Sunday-school Teacher, could 
know of his present distress, they would help 
him. He therefore wrote, on his behalf, 
to the Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, who laid the letter before the Com- 
mittee. A subscription was immediately 
raised, and a small sum of money collected, 
which was forwarded to the Missionary. 

John P is on board ship, the vessel 

is lying-to off Portsmouth, the boatman 
is waiting for the last farewell letters 
£rom the emigrants to the friends they are 
leaving; with his heart full of gratitude, 
remembering them ever in his prayers, and 
praying to be remembered by them, John 

P sends a last few lines of thanks and 

blessing to the good Missionary and his 
family.* 

" Give us this day our daily bread ;" 
' Another record of the Reformatory. 
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though this petition applies to all our need 
yet few perhaps know the fiill force of i 
more, than those whose chief business it is 
so far as this world is concerned, to live; i, e 
to find for the day, the daily food. Yet le 
them trust that every prayer, which Chris 
has taught us, becomes a promise to hin 
who believes. 



THE 

HEART OF THE STRANGER 

We were sitting over the fire, on a bit- 
terly cold night in March, talking to a 
Missionary, and heating many of his affect- 
ing^ statements concerning his district in the 
depths of London. 

We spoke of Peter. Peter was a Sand- 
wich islander.* A captain had brought him 
over ; he had engaged him to assist in 
working his ship on the voyage, and dis- 
charged him when he reached England. 
Desolate in the streets of London, the poor 
Sandwich islander found himself without any 
means of earning a livelihood, or any pos- 
sible opportunity of returning to his native 
country. In this miserable state he had 
come to the Missionary. 

^' And what do you do for him ? '' we 
asked. 

• See "All right for heaven, or, a Day at Rag 
Fair," in " SunBhine, or Believing aadl^'io\aYCk%C* 
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" We give him a few matches to sell ; 
sometimes a small quantity of matches, 
which are bought for 2|d, will sell for 6d ; 
but this is a good day's work, and happens 
but seldom." 

" But does Peter give an exact account of 
all the matches he sells?*' 

" O yes, no doubt of it ! " The Missio- 
nary looked as though he would almost as 
soon suspect himself. 

We then asked if he were a Christian. 
The Missionaiy said, he had no doubt of it ; 
he was probably converted before he left 
his own island. At the prayer-meeting held 
of a morning, at the Missionary's house poor 
Peter would put up petitions in his own 
tongue, in which the names of Jesus and 
Christ were alone understood. He was ho- 
nest too, and truthful, as having the fear 
of God. 

One of our family had given a small sum 
of money, to buy him an article of clothing ; 
we enquired, what had been done with it 
Ah ! the Missionary said it was not spent, it 
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was of no use to buy one article ; if Peter 
could be washed and decently clothed, per- 
haps the captain of a ship intending to 
touch at the South Sea Islands might en- 
gage him to work his passage out, or take 
him for a small sum ; but without tidy 
covering there was no hope. 

Well, we settled the matter — Peter was 
to have a clean suit 

The Missionary departed, and we looked 
daily for a letter to say how he sped in the 
matter ; it came at last. 

Well, what news of Peter ? 

Peter . was gone — whither ? Gone home. 
In cold, in nakedness, in the want of all 
things — ^this poor islander has been taken ill 
in the streets, removed to the workhouse, 
thence to his grave. 

"Peter is dead," wrote the Missionary, 
" he was taken ill one snowy night, in com- 
pany with one of his fellow-sufferers ; they 
were both conveyed to the workhouse, and 
it was only after he was dead, that we 
learned the painful facts.'' 
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himself destitute and forlorn in the streets of 
London ; in vain he tried to get a ship, and 
work his way back to his native island. No 
captain would take him, ^' In English Port," 
as David said, in his own account of his 
sorrows, " he want Englishman." At length 
all his money was gone ; he had no bed to 
lie on, but walked the streets, night after 
night for two months, and would probably 
like poor Peter, have perished of cold and 
want, had it not been for the kindness of 
the superintendent of the destitute Sailor''s 
Asylum, who took him in. 

The next case was that of one, whose 
native name was Solomon. He was a native 
of Aitutaki, one of the Hervey Islands. No 
vain desire after Califomian gold, had lured 
poor Solomon from his home. An American 
captain, whose vessel was lying off his native 
island, asked him to lend a helping hand 
to pull a boat to the ship, promising as a 
recompense, a little tobacco. Solomon took 
up the oar, as soon as the boat reached the 
ship, it was drawn up. "You no going 
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shore V said Solomon to the captain, finding 
himself on deck. "No," said the captain. 
** What me going do now, then ?" said poor 
Solomon. "You must go with the ship," 
replied the captain. In vain the poor is- 
lander wept, entreated, prayed — on went the 
ship, far away firom Aitutaki. In vain he 
besought them to send him on shore — the 
sailors endeavoured to comfort him, telling 
him his grief was useless, that the vessel 
would not return to the shore. In vain poor 
Solomon turned his eyes towards Aitutaki, 
his heart yearning towards his native island, 
and all whom he had left there. At length 
when he became a little more calm, he 
enquired of a sailor, whither the ship was 
bound ? To New Zealand, was the reply. 
This seemed to console him a Uttle : but 
instead of this, ,he found the vessel was 
sailing far south, amidst the wide waste of 
southern waters, and at length he discovered 
it was a whaler. After a seven months' 
voyage, the vessel returned and anchored ofif 
one of the Sandwich Islands, Hawaii Here 

d3 
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Solomon got on shore. He was still far 
indeed from his native island ; but here he 
was determined to stop and wait for a vessel. 
The captain finding this to be his purpose, 
would not pay him, but gave him, two pair 
of trousers, two shirts, a pair of boots, and 
a knife; "no more," said Solomon, "dat's 
all." He waited about a week- when a ves- 
sel came by bound for California, in which he 
embarked. After some time, being unable 
to reach his native island, he returned to 
Hawaii, where he married and settled. From 
thence he went another cruize in a whaler, 
and came safely back to Hawaii. Encou- 
raged by this, he embarked again in a vessel 
going to Sydney, with a promise of payment 
of 5L per month for his services, 6L being 
given in advance. The captain however did 
not go near Sydney. After various adven- 
tures, poor Solomon found himself in London, 
in the house of the Missionary, recountiDg to 
him his sad condition, and his eager desire 
to return home. " I want to see my wife,'' 
he said. " I told the Missionary I go ;" ' he 
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said, 'he would be glad to see my wife always 
at chapeL' I want to go back, I want to see 
my wife ? " and, his eye, said the Missio- 
nary, " glistened with all the brightness of 
a kind husband's afifection/' But he could 
not return; no captain would take him ; and 
he had no money to pay for his passage. 
Long would his poor wife look for him in 

vain. 

The case of the third man, whose name 

was Pop, was similar to the former two. In 

vain they tried to get a ship to return. 

'^Captain no a like us," they said. "Would," 

said the Missionary, ^' that wealthy Christians 

could but see these poor men, the fruit oi 

missions, and our brethren in Christ 1 " 

We heard with sympathy, these sorrowful 

stories, but what was to be done? The 

beautiful islands of the South Sea, lie out 

of the track of commerce; few, very few 

vessels, ever visit their lovely and quiet 

harbours. If even we could collect a sum 

to pay for the passage of these sad and poor 

islanders home ; that home was in different 
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islands, far, far remote, not only from us, but 
from one another. 

But, though few vessels go from England 
to Polynesia, there is touch greater inter- 
course between Australia and these islands, 
and also a greater scarcity of sailors, so that 
captains might mote easily, perhaps, be in- 
duced to employ them. To Australia, there- 
fore, it was finally resolved, they should be 
sent, there to take their chance of an oppor- 
tunity of ever returning home. If indeed, 
they should ever again reach their native 
island, ever join there again in the services 
of the Lord at the Missionary chapel, or in 
the Sunday-school class; what stories would 
they not have to tell of the street-life of 
London 1 That London, to which they and 
their fathers had looked as a very Jerusalem, 
a place from whence the Law of the Lord 
went forth among many nations. 

These were some of the rescued. '^ How 
many have perished," wrote the Missionary 
one bitter winter, "I know not; but I very 
much fear that many must have died, from 
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the number I have heard of, who have been 
sick/' 

In the workhouse, the asylum, the streets, 
the poor Sandwich islanders, bear indeed in 
our great city, the heart of a stranger. 
Sometimes they succeed after much suffering 
in getting home, sometimes like Peter they 
die impitied and imknown. Long looked 
for in their distant home, long watched for, 
long mourned for in vain ; long prayed for 
perhaps, but not in vain. God is with his 
children to bless them, wherever they are, 
in the street-life of London, as well as in the 
shelter of the most pleasant and prosperous 
home. "I was very ill in bed," said the 
Missionary, " when poor Peter died, and did 
not hear of his death, neither did any of our 
family, or one of us would have followed the 
poor stranger to his grave. He was carried 
past my door. He was unable to speak for 
some time before he died, and I am not 
aware that he could pronounce one English 
word." 
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*< Until the daybreak, and the shadows 
flee away," he is gone to " the mountain of 
myrrh, and the hill of frankincensa" 



THE 

HAPPY COUPLE OF SPARROW CORNER. 

The first Prayer, the real believing 
prayer, is the soul's first sight of God, by 
faith. It is the re-opening in Christ, of the 
communion between God and man, which 
the Fall had closed. 

Who shall estimate the great power of 
Prayer ? ^^ Of all the thousands, who have 
visited me," said the Missionary, — and 
these thousands included thieves, vagrants, 
criminals, of almost every class, they in- 
cluded also, those who had once been 
Sunday scholars, the inmates of a virtuous 
home, the tenderly nursed, the fondly cared- 
for, the children of pious parents, yet, — 
*^ among all these thousands,''' is the good 
Missionary's testimony, "I. never met with 
above five or six, whose parents had been 
in the habit of praying with them. Nor 
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have I met with any/' he contmues, speaking 
of his own experience, "who did not feel 
the influence of prayer." We shall not there- 
fore be surprized to find, that when this 
same Missionary, has by the Lord's bless- 
ing, succeeded in restoring some wretched 
wanderer to his parent's home, the counsel 
always given is, "Pray with your child" — 
"I will," says one mother, but she does 
it not. "It is good advice,*' says another, 
but she does not care to follow it. " I never 
thought of praying with my children," says 
a third. " I thank you most deeply for your 
advice,'' says a fourth, "I have followed it; 
I have found a blessing in it ^ Mother 1 ' 
said my son to me the other evening, 
when we were on our knees, and his arm 
round my neck, ' Mother, I will not go out 
to-night!'" 

" I would give the world," said the dying 
sinner, "if I could believe Christ would 
save me I" " He does not want the world," 
was the just reply ; " He wants your heart 1" 
and, we may add, He wants the desires 
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and wishes of that heart, expressed in fer- 
vent prayer. 

" Watch and pray," had been the subject 
of an evening's address to a few persons 
assembled in a school-room. There was 
present, a young man, who had run through 
almost every course of wickedness, who yet 
by his occasional attendance there, showed 
some relentings for his soul. 

^*Do you ever pray?" asked a person 
of him, before he quitted the room. "Some- 
times I do,^' was the answer. The ques- 
tioner replied, by an urgent entreaty, that 
he would continue to pray. The young 
man went home; his wife was sitting by 
the fireside; and he was ashamed to be 
seen to pray, so he left the house, and 
prayed without; Every night he did the 
same ; at length his wife, after much coaxing 
and begging, got him to tell her why he 
went out every night. "He went out to 
pray 1" "La!" said the woman, "why don't 
you pray in the house V " I will pray in 
the house," he said, " if you will too ; '' this 

E 
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she refiisei The night following, however, 
she consented, and night after night they 
prayed together, until they had learned to 
follow the Lord fiilly, and to sing together — 

Cease, my friends, to weep for me, 

All is well ! 
My sins are pardoned, I am free ; 

All is well ! 

Let us hear another story of the power 
of prayer. A happy couple lived at Sparrow- 
comer. Many of our fiiends would doubt- 
less think it impossible to be happy at 
Sparrow-comer, down in the deep shadows 
of East London. Nevertheless, we must 
assure our readers that riches and poverty 
in this world are comparative; there is 
many a "well-to-do*' person even in Rag 
Fair. Such were our friends at Sparrow- 
comer. The man worked at the gun trade ; 
he was a kind husband, followed his business 
diligently all the week, and amused him- 
self on the Sabbath in making models of 
houses, boats, &c. Li vain the Missionary, 
time after time, entered the humble but re- 
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spectable dwelling. The man and his wife 
received him courteously, listened to him 
respectfully, promised to follow his advice, 
and went on their own way. 

Days and months, and years passed 
away ; the Missionary lost sight of his pros- 
perous and careless friends. One day — ^who 
can this be in such scanty, mean clothes, 
and with such a haggard look of sorrow in 
her face? The Missionary was sure it was 
a face he knew; — ^he was spending an hour 
or two among the poor inmates of Wapping 
workhouse. Could this be one of his friends 
of Sparrow-comer? It was indeed. She, 
poor woman, was glad to meet with one 
who had known her in better days, glad 
to have some one to whom she could tell 
the sad tale of her distress, and of how 
she lost her pleasant, though humble home. 
First, trade became slack; her husband's 
work diminished; then, as little one after 
little one was added to their family, food 
could not be found to fill so many mouths. 
They parted with all they possessed; they 
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sold their clothes, tables, chairs, beds, every- 
thing. At last they were obliged to go into 
the workhouse; he at Mile-end, and she at 
Wapping. 

To all this, and worse, the Missionary lis- 
tened with a sympathising heart: not that 
he might gain her attention to his instruc- 
tions, but because he really felt for her grief. 
We naturally love those who feel for us, and 
with us, and never, doubtless, did the Mis- 
sionary visit the Wapping workhouse, but 
he made one heart glad and thankfiil at his 
presence. Time went on; the message which 
he came day after day to deliver, sank into 
the heart of his afflicted friend. That mes- 
sage of salvation which she would not hear 
in the time of prosperity, she was willing to 
listen to now. It is hard to be religious 
in a workhouse; that is to say, the strait 
gate is made straiter, — more difficult to en- 
ter by those who, not desiring to enter in 
themselves, labour to prevent others from 
doing so; and then, it is so sad to have no 
place to pray in, no place to read the Bible 
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alone, where another eye is not watching. 
To be never alone is to be, as it were, in 
perpetual daylight; no evening, no night, 
no shadow, no sense of qniet or repose. Bat 
notwithstanding these, and other obstacles, 
onr friend of Sparrow-comer made daily 
advances in the kingdom of God. She was 
a most dihgent and attentive hearer, care- 
fully gathering np all the instruction she 
received, and seeking with the Lord's grace, 
to follow it 

In affliction, sickness and adversity, people 
often think they love God, when in fact it is 
only, that the world, with its interests, is, for 
the time being, removed out of their reach* 
They are like a wilful' and passionate child, 
who ceases to cry for a thing which the 
parent has put out of his sight, but who 
begins again, directly he again sees it. Not 
so our friend at Sparrow-comer. Brighter 
days came. Her kind husband was able to 
get out of the workhouse, and obtain some 
employment. He had once more a home for 
his wife and children; once more they all 
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sate together at their own fireside, united 
and happy. The wife, in her altered cir- 
cumstances, omitted nothing of her earnest- 
ness and diligence in seeking to know the 
way of salvation. She did not seek for her- 
self only ; her great desire was, that her dear 
husband should be a partaker with her of 
the same grace-heir of the same gloiy. 

Would he attend the Missionary's meet- 
ings ? — would he only go with her? Well, 
after a time he did. When he knelt down to 
join in the prayer, she whispered to him 
"John, let us now begin family prayer 
at home." "Ah sir," she said, afterwards 
to the Missionary, "sixteen years we have 
been married, and until that evening, since 
the time that he knelt before the commu- 
nion rails with me, I never once saw him 
bend his knees to pray." 

As she knelt by his side that night, she 
was sure, that he felt the prayer. She had 
often prayed for him, and prayed with her 
children ; now she hoped they might pray 
together. When they got home, she kindly 
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urged the request again; he consented, and 
knelt down hy her side ; and when she 
had finished her prayer, he concluded with 
"The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with us this night and for 
evop.*" 

The husband gave his heart to God. He 
was much distressed for a Ions time, on 
account of his past sins and negligence, but 
" light is sown for the righteous, and joy for 
the upright in heart ;" and after a time this 
light which is usually sown in the tears of 
repentance, as the latter com, amidst the 
early showers of Spring, began to spread 
itself over his heart, and he became not 
only a true, but a happy disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

His wife delighted to read to him the 
Bible, and to talk to him about their soul's 
matters. One day he was expressing to the 
Missionary his gratitude for the wise affec- 
tion she had shown him, his gratitude to 
God for it, his sense of the true excellence 
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of her Christian character, and then he said, 
^'When I think on what I have been, and 
am now, tears come into my eyes, and I 
bless and praise the Lord, and I hope to 
continue as I am, until the day when I hope 
the Lord will take me to heaven.'^ 

Did all this happiness take its first rise 
in one prayer, one social prayer? Who 
then would not pray, and pray together ? It 
has been said, "there is no place where it 
is so difficult to preach the Gospel, as at our 
own fireside.'^ What does this mean, except 
that at our own fireside, we do not openly 
profess the Gospel ? Shall we propose to 
our friends a remedy? Would it not be 
found in the social prayer of one member of 
a family with another? The husband and 
the wife, the mistress and the servant, the 
mother and the child, the brother and the 
sister ? Whereby the feelings and desires of 
the one heart towards Christ might be made 
known to the other in Him? Often, too, 
has the remembrance of a prayer together 
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been blest long years after the day on whicb 
it was offered. 

Sympathy is one of the great characte- 
ristics of Christianity. No worldly attach- 
ment can aspire to the communion of soul 
which marks the Christian friendship — a 
friendship as profitable as it is pleasant. 
**All the gifts of God," said a Christian 
man, " are in the household of God, though 
they are divided in different proportions 
among different members of the family. If 
I want any thing, I go out and look for it ; 
if / have not got it, 1 may be sure some 
of the family have." And what sanctifies 
Christian friendship so much as united 
prayer? When can those who love the 
Lord, so fiiUy feel themselves one in Him ? 
But we would not restrict it to such only; 
we would rather call upon all who expe 
rience the desire, the wish, the hope, to 
enter God's kingdom upon earth, to recol- 
lect the many, the repeated, the peculiar 
promises, made to united prayer; to the 
two who shall agree together touching the 
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thing that they shall ask in Christ's name ; 
**It shall be done." 

Thus, top, shall the bond of union be more 
closely drawn in the household of faith, 
among the feeblest and the lowest members, 
as well as among the heads of the house- 
hold, and all be gathered into the perfect 
bond of love, the communion of saints on 
earth and in heaven. 



THE 

STORY OF THE LITTLE STREET. 

Th£BE is a Kttle street lying on an upland 
down in one of the southern counties of 
England. As we feel pretty sure, that none 
of our readers ever did see, or probably ever 
will see, this little street, we shall describe it 
to them. It is a desolate little street ; several 
of the houses are in ruins, nothing standing 
but the outer walls, the space within serving 
as a play place, to the idle lads of the neigh- 
bourhood ; it is a dirty little street strewn 
with refuse, the way up choked with lines of 
wet linen hung from house to house, and 
guarded by dogs, picking up a meal in the 
filthy gutters. It is a poor little street ; the 
inhabitants are very poor, they may say, with 
the Hebrews of old, " we have drunken our 
water for money ; " formerly, there were two 
wells free to all in the street, but the rope of 
one became rotten^ and the bucket dropped in. 
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SO there was no more water to be got at that 
well; and the other belongs to the people 
who keep the beer shop, for there is a beer 
shop in the Uttle street ; and they let it to a 
person, who sells the water for a hal^enny 
a bucket. " I can't no how do, without one 
bucket a day," said the mother of a family to 
us, " and washing times I want more ; " but, 
she added in the spirit of true Christian 
contentment, *Hhe old man at the well is 
very kind ; he makes his living by the well, 
but he often gives us a bucket in, and some- 
times I catch a little rainwater in the yard." 
Eighteen-pence per week the rent of the 
house, and 3d. or 4d. additional for water I 
None we think but a servant of the Lord, 
would have contemplated the old man's way 
of getting his livelihood so forgivingly. Now, 
perhaps, our readers will not be surprised 
when we say, it is a rich Httle street ; here 
and there, few and far between on each side 
of the way, like glow-worms in the hedge on 
a dark night, are scattered the dwellings of 
the Lord's people; dwellings where prayer 
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is made to Him continually, and daily He is 
praised. The name of this little street is 
Egg Street 

Looking through the small low window of 
one of the houses, almost even with the 
ground, we see an old dustman sitting in his 
easy chair, ready at any moment to discourse 
to us about " The Mutiny at the Nore," or 
the adventure on board the *^ Arminy,'^ or of 
his son, the « principal Ubrarian,'' as his 
mother fondly calls him, of the " Working 
Man's Reading Room;'' much do the old 
people love to talk of their son, much does 
their son deserve to be praised. 

"Oh you are going to dinner," say we, 
"as we enter the house, and see a table cloth 
spread on the small round table, and a mut- 
ton-chop, keeping hot before the fire. 

"By no means," says the dustman, who 
never acknowledged, when he saw a welcome 
visitor, that the dinner signified, "I am 
waiting for my son." 

" In that case we will come and sit with 
you for a few minutes, if you are sure we 
are not disturbing you.'' f 
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The old sailor again assured us of a hearty 
welcome, and pressed us to take a seat nearer 
the fire. His old lady is gone, he gays, to 
take charge of some relation's children. 
They had had two or three servants, but 
they qpuld not keep them, they treated 
them so ^* rough." These were the great 
people of the family. 

A fine opportunity this for a talk, for, to 
speak the truth, the dear old mother, does 
not much like the story of the battles. She 
would rather, she says, when the gentry come 
to see him, that he would talk about better 
things. " We know we can't live long now," 
she says, " neither of us.^ And when once 
the old sailor begins, when once he gets 
fairly hold of the thread of the talk, he does 
indeed work away ! 

Scarcely aife we seated, scarcely have we 
finished our apologies, and our hopes of not 
interrupting dinner, when the old dustman 
begins to ** shoulder his crutch, and show 
how fields were won." The time when he 
had served in the army, and fought in 
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the navy, seems to be his life ; of the long 
years past as a dustman and scavenger in 
Egg Street, he takes no account ; one might 
imagine he had been paid off a fortnight ago. 

*^ You have a pension," said we, thinking 
v^e had discovered the cause of the superior 
ease of circumstances, observable in the 
dustman's family, so superior, indeed, to the 
condition of our other friends in Egg Street, 
that we always classed them among the 
highest aristocracy of Egravia. 

" No,^' said the old sailor, " I served my 
king and country twenty j'ears, but I have 
no pension, as I was not all the time in the 
same service. After serving eight years in 
the army, I was pressed for the navy." 

" The sailors in those days, were a godless 
set of people,^' said we, whose imagination 
hardly represented our steady old friend on 
board a man-of-war. 

** Some were, some were not I served 
tinder one. captain, who would not allow an 
oath on board his ship. If the men swore, 
he had them flogged. Oh ! he was terrible 
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cruel in all respects. He used to flog five or 
six and twenty men, regularly every day.'' 

*^ What ! and he a Christian ! " we ex- 
claimed, recoiling at the idea. 

" Ah/' says the old dustman, gravely, ^^ I 
have seen it with my own eyes. When he 
brought his ship into Plymouth, our Ad- 
miral,' who was commanding there, drafted 
the men into other vessels, and told him, he 
might go and get another ship where he 
could." 

Of how great importance, it is, thought 
we, that what is right, should be taught in 
a right manner; what an evil thing was 
this! 

" Now our Admiral,'' pursued the veteran, 
^* I served under him too. He never flogged 
a man unless he really could not help it. 
Then, on Sunday, when we were all clean, 
and all hands piped up, instead of service, 
he had the Articles of War read. Ah ! he 
was a good man, and a good Christian," then, 

a Sir William Harwood, a friend of King William 
IV.' They had sailed together as Midshipmen. 
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seeing we looked rather astonished at this 
corollary, he added, " to his men/' " But/^ 
said we, " to his God ? " 

" He had his slice of meat thrown out on 
deck among those of the men, and made his 
officers do the same. But some very cruel 
—very cruel. You have heard of Parker, 
and the mutiny at the Nore." 

'' Of the Mutiny at the Nore, but not of 
Parker.'' 

"Parker was the Midshipman, who put 
himself at their head, made himself their 
Admiral hke. That was brought about by 
cruelty and ill usage concerning the provi- 
sions ; if the other ships had come round, 
it would have been all up for England ; and 
then there was that affair of the Arminy." 

"The whatr 

« The Arminy." 

"The Hermione," perhaps thought we; 
" where did that take place ?" 

" At the West India Islands. The sailors 
hung the captain and all the officers; then 
ran the vessel into a Spanish Port, sold her 
and made oif." r 3 ^ 
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" And what became of them ? " said we, 
remembering how singularly, the mutineers 
of the Bounty, had been traced to the very 
last man. 

*^What became of them? there was one 
of them named Kemp, whom the govern- 
ment had pardoned, and kept for the sake ot 
finding out the others. When a number ot 
sailors had been pressed, and were lying 
under the hatchways, in a vessel which the 
government kept for the purpose of receiving 
such poor creatures at Plymouth, this fellow 
used to be sent down among them, to pick 
out those who had been on board the Arminy. 
I saw him, he came down when I was there, 
but seeing I was in countryman's clothes, he 
didn't say nothing at all to me. But he went 
about, first to one, then to another, saying, 
^you belonged to the Arminy,' and those 
whom he swore to, were had up on deck, and 
hanged. At last, on referring to the books, 
it was found he had sworn to more than the 
ship's company 1 so they dressed up two post 
captains as common sailors, and sent him 
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down to them. So, he swore to them both. 
* Yes/ says he, ^both these were on board the 
Arminy.'" 

^' And what did they do then I " 

*^ Why they hanged him." 

Then the old sailor, loved to detail his en- 
gagement with the very fleet which Nelson 
beat off Trafalgar, and how, if they had but 
been permitted to continue the fight, the 
battle of Trafalgar, need never have been. 
But there came on a sudden heavy fog, and 
for a while, the firing ceased. When the 
fog lifted up, English and French were found 
all mingled together, and the Admiral would 
not form again and thus renew the engage- 
ment." 

" And why would he not ? " we asked. 

" Because he said that other vessels of the 
enemy, were at Bucksos, and might come to 
their assistance.*' 

Bucksos ! our geography was completely 
at fault ; many times we asked for the word, 
and were still no wiser. " What part of the 
ivorld was it in ? " 
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" Spain ; and our Admiral,'' how vexed he 
was I * It's no use, my men,* said he, * it's no 
use I I dam't lead you on, I should be tried 
for it.' With that we tore his laced hat from 
his head, trampling it under foot, and abus- 
ing those who had put him under the com- 
mand of the others." 

" It must* be very sad," said we, " to see 
so many people cut off in their wickedness." 

" You don't mind it when you are in it. 
It's the shaking hands before hand, that's 
the worst! but I begin to think my son is 
long." Just as he spoke, William came in ; 
the humble friend of his clergyman, the 
faithful Sunday-school teacher, the diligent 
reader ; 'he was one of that class, among the 
lower orders, which betoken, we trust, the 
rise of the same, in the rank of social intel- 
ligence, ffhe mutton-chop was handed from 
the fire, and we took our leave, to proceed 
further up the little street. 

But time changes all things, even in the 

• Admiral Sterling ; the other, whose name we for- 
get, waa tried on his return home. 
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little street. There is a diflFerent scene now 
when we peep through the window again. 
The old father is gone to rest in his lot till 
the end of days ; his son has married a young 
wife, and taken her home to a room, " fur- 
nished/' says his mother, 'Hike any trades- 
man's." 

But there is an occupant for the easy 
chair still, and stiQ the old mother sits, slowly 
plying her needle in her wonted nook near 
the fire, beside the. little round table. The 
easy chair has descended to the lodger; a 
lodger of old standing, a travelling baker, 
and seller of saveloys, following the latter 
trade in the morning, the former in the after 
part of the day ; but it is a slender livelihood. 
Twenty shillings worth of saveloys, must he 
sell, before he can gain lOd., and many a 
^weary mile of street and town must he tra- 
verse ere this can be done. At night his 
weary tramp over, he, and the old mother, 
the sole remaining occupant of this humble 
tenement, sit down together and read, some 
" wonderful '' book, such as " The travels of 
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True Godliness," or another great favorite, 
"Ten Sermons upon one text.*' But first, 
and foremost always stands the Bible; and 
nightly the four chapters are duly read, the 
reading of which, " will bring you ^ so says 
the lodger, *^ from one end of the Bible to 
the other, between New Year's Day, and 
December.'' 

We are talking about the fear of death. 
" If God's people," said the lodger, '' were 
not a fearing people, vainly fearing, there 
would not be, so many, " fear nots,'' in the 
Bible ; then taking a worn and torn piece of 
paper out of his pocket, he began io speak of 
his lost wife, how much she had feared death, 
and when, in her last illness, that fear was 
removed, how much she still feared to die, 
i. e. the act of dying. 

" I was as ungodly a young man as ever 
was," he said, ^* when one Sabbath evening 
lounging down a street, I heard some one 
singing within a chapel, so, out of curiosity, 
I just looked in. I could not sleep all that 
night.'' 
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'*What only from hearing the hymn 
sung?" 

" Only from the hymn, the service was 
over." 



" What was the hymn ? 



11 



" Pray wliat is this, we do amiss ?" 
♦ ♦«««« 

** We only meet to sing and pray," 

" If this be harm, we'll still go on 
In spite of earth and hell. . . 



tt 



" Indeed ! What was there in that, which 
affected you so much ? " 

"Their being so determined Uke. From 
that time I went constantly, and at length 
became a member. It was there I met my 
Anna" . 

"Was she a member?" 

"Yes ; and the way we got acquainted was 
this. She was a straw bonnet maker, a de- 
licate, ailing young woman. There was to 

be a tea-drinking and a sermon at L , 

and she was determined to go. I knew that 
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she was not capable of walking so far, so 
I oflFered her a ride in the coach there; 
she consulted her mother, and accepted it 
Well, we went to the tea-drinldng, and I saw 
her home at night. From that time, we often 
walked out together ; but it was all in the 
way of friendship, I had no thought of her as 
a wife, not the least. I never even took her 
arm in mine, when we walked out. They 
were very poor, she and her mother. I was 
better off; every Saturday I took them a 
joint of meat for their Sunday's dinner, and 
every Sunday, I went to drink tea with them. 
One night we were sitting, she on one side of 
the fireplace, and I on the other. " Now tell 
me," said I, " did you ever think of me as a 
husband! " "Yes I did," she said, '* and if we 

were now on the L road, I could show 

you the exact spot, where the idea, first came 
into my head." So, I perceiving things were 
so, thought I must not trifle with her feelings. 
A few months after, we were married." 

The lodger looked down on his manu- 
script again, and began to read. She told 
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him, ^*she was much harassed about the 
fear of death. But, as the time came on, 
the Lord was pleased to remove the fear 
entirely away during her iUness." Then 
he read the history of the nights, and days, 
in which both soul and body were painfully 
travelling through the valley of the shadow 
of death. One morning, she said, ^^ I am 
as happy as I can Uve;" another, " I have 
not a doubt of being happy, but I feel timid 
for fear I shall suffer at the last" I told 
her, " the Lord saw fit to remove the fear 
of death, he might see fit to remove the 
suffering also." She asked me to pray for 
her that she might not suffer. After a 
little while she asked me to pray again. 
One night I sate aside the bed, she prayed 
for faith and patience to wait her appointed 
time, and said, *^ Bless the Lord, praise the 
Lord for ever ! Cleanse Thou me firom secret 
faults!" What she meant by this was her 
wicked thoughts, for she told me she thought 
no one was possessed with evil thoughts 
more than she was; she said, ^Hhe enemy 

G 
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tries God's people, but the blood of Jesuk 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin, 
and, I know it," said she. After she had 
kissed her mother and me, shook hands, 
and said, "good bye,'^ she went to sleep; 
after a while she woke, and asked to be 
lifted up. I held her up with my arm ; she 
breathed for about seven minutes gently 
away, without either a sigh, a struggle, or 
a groan." 

So the lodger, folded up the little shabby 
piece of paper, and put it into his pocket 
again. For twenty years- he has carried 
it there. Not that identical piece indeed, 
for many a time, has it been worn through 
and through, by reading and re-reading, by 
folding, and re-folding. When quite reduced 
to shreds, he writes the record out again, 
and keeps it still his constant companion, 
in his long and lonely walks, through the 
dark and rainy streets, and over the cold 
and snowy downs. 

But dinner time is over, the lodger^s 
hand-barrow is standing at the door, and 



% 
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we must leave the little street, not how- 
ever without carrying away with us many 
a thought of the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and fears of its inhabitants. 



A MIDNIGHT VISITOR' 

The service was just over at a church, 
built for seafaring men, at the Port of Lon- 
don. The congregation was dispersing, and 
the chapel-cleaner, a kind motherly woman, 
was fiilfilling her usual duties, when her 
attention was drawn to a youth who had 
been present at the service, and was now 
leaving the chapel, weeping, and apparently 
in great distress. He looked like a country 
lad, and had a small bundle under his arm. 
" Where did you come from,'' said the good 
woman to him, "and what are you doing 
in London f " "I come from M in Lin- 
colnshire,'' replied the youth ; *^ I left my 
situation there, and came up to London, to 
meet my father and mother, who had taken 
a passage for themselves and me to America; 
but when I arrived at the docks, the vessel 
had saUed, and now I know not where to 

* A Record of the Keformatory. 
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go, I know not what to do ! " The poor 
woman's heart was touched ; she took the 
wanderer home, gave him some tea, and 
then sent him under the care of another 
woman, to a meeting held on the Sabbath 
evening by a Missionary, telling her after 
the service to take him up to the Missionary, 
and let him relate his story. The service 

over, George C was accordingly brought 

up to the desk, and repeated the sad tale ot 
his parents having sailed, and his own con- 
sequent desolation. "But when I looked 
at him,'* said the Missionary, "I saw the 
bloom of a mother's industry, fresh upon 
him." He bacje him go to his house with 
some other young men, in the same condi- 
tion. Before the Missionary dismissed his 
guests, he prayed with them, and George 

C seemed much moved with the prayer. 

" How much money, have you ? " he said to 
George C— . " 8d" " Then give it to me, 
go to your lodgings, to sleep, and return 
here in the morning." This was in order 
to prevent his not coming back ; the Sd. 

G 3 
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was too precious for George to lose. ' In 
the morning George C — made his appear- 
ance. The Missionary asked him the usual 
questions; at length he said, "Are your 
parents alive or dead ? " This question 
seemed to affect him deeply, but he replied, 
^*they 'were alive, so well as he knew." 
* ■ How many times,^' said the Missionary, 
"have you been in prison?" "Prison!" 
exclaimed the youth, with an emotion of 
terror, ^* I was never inside a prison in my 
life I " putting his hand on his heart, he said, 
" Oh Lord, Sir," bursting into tears, and as 
soon as he could speak, " I have never seen 
the inside of a prison in qgr life, the Lord 
in heaven knows ; I am bad enough without 
doing that Our Father which art in hea- 
ven," and he finished the Lord's prayer. 
" Oh sir, to think as ever I should be such 
a bad lad as I am ! what will my poor 
mother say ! but don't tell her, pray don't 1 " 
Then pressing both his hands upon his heart, 
and weeping aloud, he added, "Since I 
heard what you said last night, Tve had 
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no sleep, I've been thinking about Ananias 
and Sapphira being struck dead with a lie 
on their tongues, I shall never forget .... 
Our Father which art in heaven.'' " Kneel," 
said the Missionary, "and I will pray for 
you.'' They prayed, and the sobs of the 
youth brought the Missionary's wife from 
the back kitchen. Looking at the lad com- 
passionately, she said, ^*My dear boy, tell 
the Missionary the whole truth, and he will 
try to get you right" ^*I will," said the 
youth, "but, Sir, will you forgive me?" "I 
have been praying the Lord to forgive you," 
said the Missionary, " do you think I would 
pray for you, if I did not forgive you my- 
self?" Half articulating, he said, "No,'' 
" Well then, tell me the truth." " I will I 
was in place at M ■■ ■ ■ , in Lincolnshire, as 
groom to a doctor; me and the girl servant 
had some words, and she laid some things to 
my charge, as was not true, and she stuck to 
it, so I thought I'd run away, and I packed 
up my clothes and come away. Oh ! what 
a wretch I've been to tell such a lie about 
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my poor mother ! I ve got a father and 

mother living at M- . My father is a 

groom ; but don't tell him, Sir, what I have 
said about him; I don't mind him beating 
me, but pray don'^t tell him what a he I've 
told about them." 

The Missionary wrote to the parents, and 
told them, that to prevent their son from 
falling into sin and misery in the streets, 
he would take care of him until he heard 
from them, which he supposed would be on 
the following Wednesday. No letter came. 
It was past midnight, and all was silent, 
and all were sleeping in the Missionary's 
house, when he was awakened by a tremen- 
dous rat-tat-tat at his door. He got up and 
looked out of window. He saw two men 
standing before the door, one unmistakeably 
a countryman. " What do you want ? " said 
the Missionary. The countryman replied, 
"A'nt you got my little brother here? I 
want my brother. Sir." The Missionary 

soon found out it was George C whom 

they wanted. '^ I've come up fer him, and 




I'll ban bim mv. Step, a 
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won't leave without him/' added the coun- 
tryman. "But you can't have him now/' 
said the Missionary, "you must wait tUl 
the morning." " Til have him tvow,^ rejoined 
the countryman. The Missionary went down 
and let him in. After about an hour's 
conversation, in which the Missionary told 
him what had passed, he directed him to 

George C 's lodgings, promising to send 

his clothes after him. The countryman 
went away, with many expressions of gra- 
titude and promises that the Missionary 
should hear of their arrival in their far dis- 
tant country home. After a time the letter 
came, it was as follows:— 

^'According to your wishes and my pro- 
mises, I have set my little brother George 
to write to you, by which I hope and trust 
to God, that every promise he makes, or 
has made to you, he will, through God's 
assistance, be enabled to perform, for he 
must think now to himself how near he was 
to the pit of destruction, and how miracu- 
lously he was delivered, and may he always 
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bear in mind when far from aU friends and 
home, the eye of the Lord was on him, and 
brought him, as a lost sheep, to a shepherd 
who brought him back to his flock. May 
he think of the prodigal son; he perhaps 
would have been the same had he not come 
back to his father's hoase, but he is now 
going to be my apprentice ; I am a shoe- 
maker, and may the Lord give him wisdom 
to leam, for without His help we cannot do 
any thing. I hope he will be a good boy 
and a comfort to his parents. Sir, perhaps 
you think it strange father does not write 
to you, but he cannot write, so he makes 
scholars of all his children, for he knows 
the loss of it himself, and it is not us that 
can leam wisdom ourselves, but it is given 
us from God in some way.'* 

God had given something to this poor lad, 
which many a one with a fair character 
before the world, and walking in all the 
ordinances of man blameless, might yet envy. 
What was this gift? It was the gift of 
repentance, a true, sincere sorrow, for sin. 
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Wisdom is the gift of God, we recognise 
it as such ; faith is the gift of God, we realise 
it as such ; hope, love, these are the gifts 
of God, we know they are, and so is repent- 
ance. Some speak as though they thought 
that if a person had committed a sin, they 
must needs be soiTy for it ; nothing can be 
further from the truth ; thousands of sins 
are committed every day without any sorrow 
following in the hearts of the persons who 
have committed them. Yet how is this? 
By the law of God, are not sin and sorrow 
inseparable? They are indeed. Stop and 
consider this, it is a solemn truth. For the 
sins you have committed, sorrow must fol- 
low. Shall it be here, shall it be hereafter ? 
Shall it be while the Lord will say, " Thy 
sins are forgiven thee ; go, in peace ? " the 
door being open ; or shall it be when He 
shall say, " Depart from me, I never knew 
you, ye that commit iniquity?" the door 
being shut. There may be, — ^what are we 
saying? there will be some, who the birth- 
right being lost, the redemption of which 
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is now offered them in Christ, shall find no 
place for repentance, though they shall seek 
it carefully and with tears. 



^ 



OLD FATHER THAMES, AND 
WHAT HE SEES. 

Now for a walk on the banks of the 
Thames, where the ancient Briton thrust out 
his coracle, from the sedgy bank. Let us 
go down one of these lanes, Harp Lane, 
Water Lane, Beer Lane, which, narrow and 
winding, lead by steep descents, to the 
water's edge. Story above story, face to 
face, the tall, dark, gloomy-looking houses, 
resemble the pictures of the old Flemish 
towns. Soon the scene changes, and we 
emerge upon a wharf, lined with rows of 
warehouses. Story above story again ; not 
now as before, dark, quiet, and gloomy, but 
bustling with labour above and below ; every 
story seems to have something to send out of 
its capacious mouth, half-window, half-door ; 
here it is zinc, there it is some other commo- 
dity ; and the vast casks hang poised in the 
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air, some fifty feet above the heads of the 
passers by. Immediately on the water's 
edge, are sheds to receive the goods, the 
cargoes discharged from the vessels in the 
river, with strong canvass cmtains to draw 
in front, and thus keep out the rain. Here 
a boat from Portugal, filled with oranges, is 
being unladen; men bearing basket after 
basket mount the steps from the river on 
their way to the warehouse. Here we stand 
on the Custom-house Quay; a noble, spa- 
cious structure, crowded on the Sabbath by 
thousands of promenaders, who cannot afford 
an excursion even in the twopenny, penny, 
and halfpenny steamers, which ply upon the 
water/ Across the river we see the same 
long, low lines of black buildings, as those by 
which we are standing ; all wharfs and quays ; 
here is Wool Quay; there is Pickled Herring 

• It may be interesting to notice, as an example of 
how much more is effected, by a multitude of small 
simis, than by a few larger ones, that, while the fare on 
board the small steamers was 2d., the proprietors lost 
money by the undertaking ; when they lowered the 
fare to a pexmy, they gained 18 per cent. 
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Quay, Cotton Quay, &c. Let not the reader 
think these names signify the description of 
goods landed on each quay; they are but 
different names for the places. Fleets of 
small vessels, English and foreign, moored 
together, stud the river with islands ; a large 
number are congregated before the wharf to 
our right; let us go down to it. This is 
Billingsgate. The business of the day is 
pretty well over; the fish has long been 
brought up into the handsome covered mar- 
ket above, sold and dispersed through the 
country.* 

Now we are close to London Bridge, and 
may see the vehicles pass over it above us, 
like trains along the railroad. Immediately 
on the other side of the bridge, is Old Swan 
Pier, and close to it, the pier from which 
the steamboats start for pleasure excursions. 
Some fifty thousand persons pour down these 
steps occasionally on the Sabbath.** Further 

> The fish sold at Brighton, &c., comes down from 
London per txain. 
^ On one Sabbath, at the close of the year 1853, it 
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on still, IS the dark iron bridge of South- 
wark, and passing beneath it, still among 
wharfs and piers, still among the same un- 
lading of boats, the same swinging of pon- 
derous casks aloft, the same busy plying of 
horses, and cranes, and men, we come to 
Queenhithe, on the banks of the river. 

Here is a sort of rural retirement ; a court- 
yard before a publio-house, half-veiled by a 
tree, fresh with the early green of spring ; 
benches and tables, are set out before the 
house, and a broad flight of steps lead down 
to the river, spread out in all its glittering 
magnificence at our feet. 

In this quiet nook there are abundance 
of guests : bargemen, boatmen, porters, and 
others. Some are sitting at a table before 
the public-house, in knots of two and three, 
eating the food brought for their dinner. 
Some are lying on the side benches asleep, 

was ascertained, that between Chelsea and London 
Bridge, 324,000 persons had embarked, and disem- 
barked, from the steam vessels plying between those 
places. 
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bargemen, waiting for the turn of the tide; 
one or two are smoking, and discassing the 
business topics of the day, i, e., what has 
gone on at the diflferent wharfs and ware- 
houses ; on the top of the flight of steps are 
some children at play. Let us sit down be- 
side these boatmen ; they will make way for 
us with all willingness and courtesy. 

Our object in this visit is not curiosity ; 
though, so great is the difference between 
this class of people, their modes aud habits 
of life, and those whom we usually see, that 
more knowledge of human life, and the hu- 
man family, may perhaps be gained from 
such a visit than from many a walk in a 
foreign city; and a desire to know more 
of those who dwell in, " Our own mother's 
house," as the African calls his country, is com- 
mendable. From knowledge springs interest 
and sympathy, and in the heait of a Chris- 
tian, the desire to relieve and help. It is sad 
that this desire is so faintly called forth with 
regard to our rtative land, especially towards 
its great metropolis. *^How shall we send 

H 3 
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mission aid to London/' say the dwellers 
under their own vine and fig-tree, "when 

and in our own neighboiu"hood 

need help ? " Might we not as well say, 
" How shall we send missionary aid to Be- 
nares and Shanghai, when ■■ , and — — , 
in our neighbourhood need help?" And 
would this be the saying of a Christian? 
would it not be denying the very mission of 
the Church of Christ in the world ? Are we 
not equally called upon to care for our own 
people ? Is it not to be regretted that this 
care actuates us so little? that many an 
English Christian, and many a working 
Christian too, is far more excited and ani- 
mated, in contemplating a missionary scenf>, 
in a Chinese city, or in a North American 
desert, than one on the banks of the Thames? 
**'Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view ; "^ a tint of romance sometimes sur- 
rounds the foreign mission, which does not 
hang over the teeming wharfs, and squalid 
courts at home. The strange language, 
strange customs, the very strangeness of the 
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face of nature, as represented to our imagi- 
nations, all contribute to produce this eflfect 
But so far as any of these feelings influence 
us, on behalf of Missionary work, it is a 
wrong influence. The love of Christ, the 
glory of Christ, is the only motive, the only 
object of the Christian, whether the Mission 
field lies in London or Shanghai. 

Here, where we now are, then, in the heart 
of London, we are come to enquire what field 
is there for Missionary labour here ? Churches 
abound. Passing along the banks of the 
river, we caught sight of a beautiful edifice ; 
it is St Dunstan's ; we asked an eye-witness 
how many poor persons had been present 
on the preceding Sabbath ? " Nine/' " But 
there must be thousands in the neighbour- 
hood T' "Yes, thousands.'' "PuU down 
the church/' say some, " it is not wanted." 
"Rather send teachers among the people," 
say we, " and persuade them to come into 
it." Of that island of vessels, moored oflf the 
Custom-house, numbers are foreign ; numbers 
of foreigners of all nations land constantly 
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for a few hours at these quays, which is all 
of England that thejr ever see. These peo- 
ple are willing, for the most part, to enter 
into conversation with a Missionary; some 
speak English well, and receive tracts and 
books with pleasure. Do our readers recollect 
it was a few copies of the Bible, brought by 
some wandering Savoyards from England, 
which spread the light of the Gospel among 
the Tyrolese of the Zillerthall Loitering 
about on the quays, or in the boats, are mul- 
titudes of our own sailors and bargemen. 
Here are two old men, playing like little 
boys, at "pitch and toss;" they have no- 
thing else to do. Some are asleep in the 
boats — some are waiting for a job — some are 
waiting for the tida lUhe latter will have to 
stand idle for hours. They are willing to 
hear a Missionary if there is one to speak to 
them. They are willing to take tracts, and 
read them one to the other, while the Mis- 
sionary sits by> and interposes occasionally 
a few remarks. Is not this a " sowing time," 
from which if we make use of it, we may 
hereafter expect a harvest? 
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Another large and important class of peo- 
ple congregate here ; the canal boatmen. 
The canal boatmen, like the river population 
of China, almost live in their boats. With- 
out a Gospel, without a Sabbath, without 
any of the ordinances of religion, without 
the restraints of social life, they become, for 
the most part, a desperate, fierce, ungodly 
set of men. The inhabitants of the rural 
district avoid the canal boat as it glides past 
the meadows. It stops at the London quay. 
Why are these men what they are ? From 
ignorance. "How shall they hear without 
a preacher ? " Shall we not bring the mes- 
sage of the Gospel to meet them here ? Also, 
we may observe, that it is for reasons such 
as these, that the most rural districts have 
an interest in Missionary work in London. 
From whence do these men come? From 
country districts, of course. We need not 
hesitate to press the duty of assisting in 
Missionary work in London, upon the popu- 
lation of the most retired and secluded spot 
in our native land. 
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If Old Father Thames sees such scenes as 
these on his banks, he sees other scenes in 
the courts and allejrs above, where he oozes 
up through the black mud of the cellar, in 
waters as different from his bright and living 
stream, as the corrupted corpse from the body 
in life, and health, and vigour ; there he sees 
the home-life of many of these men, who are 
labouring or loitering here, 
' Threading a narrow passage — so narrow, 
that on stretching out our hands, we can 
touch the wall on both sides — ^we come out 
into Friars Alley. Here ingenuity seems to 
have been taxed to build dwellings for hu- 
man beings upon the least possible space, 
and with the least possible expenditure of 
light and air. Two desolate, forlorn beings, 
are standing talking before the door of one 
of the wretched looking houses; a neighbour 
within is ill of a fever ; but let any pitying 
Christian who would visit the sick beware 1 
he must grope his way up the dark laddery 
staircase, and along the passages, with the 
recollection, that a careless step may precipi- 
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tate him to the bottom ; he must make up 
his mind also, that he may possibly not meet 
with a welcome when he arrives; for these 
people are not in the situation of him, who 
sate " clothed and in his right mind,'' at the 
feet of Jesus. 

In the steep lanes winding among these 
courts, some of the largest trades in the 
metropolis are carried on ; every house is a 
warehouse, a palace of trade. So silent, so 
closed on the Sabbath, you might tliink the 
people rejoiced on that day, to cease from 
their worldly labours, and to worship the 
Lord. But they are shut up within. " My 
husband and I," says one woman, *^ cannot 
be absent at the same time; we cannot both 
go to church, so neither of us go. Sunday," 
she added, " is the only day we ever spend 
together.^ In every warehouse, are some 
such careful watchers; they dare not go 
out to take their pleasure on the Sabbath ; 
they dare not open the door to strangers; 
they pass the Sabbath shut up there alone. 
How many blessed and useful hours might 
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not a Missionary spend in such places on the 
Sabbath ! 

We will leave these old lanes and their 
riches — Duck'^s-foot Lane, Little Bush Lane, 
with its ill-timed recollection of garden life, 
Pudding Lane, where the great fire of 
London began, and where the unfortunate 
individual, charged with being the author of 
it, was hanged for his imaginary crime, and 
Botolph'^s Lane, where we search in vain, 
amidst the clusters of houses, which seem 
to have grown to the old church, for the 
porch whefe the wife and children of Row- 
land Taylor watched before dawn, for one 
last look from the martyr on his way to the 
stake, one last embrace from the husband 
and the father. Even in the lanes there is 
Missionary work to do. Here are groups of 
ticket-porters, aged men, with knots on 
their backs, standing about, waiting for a 
job ; until about four o'clock, when the tide 
of business in the city begins to ebb, they 
congregate in large numbers, in sheltered 
nooks, and covered passages. A Missionary 
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may always have a word for these, and a 
word generally well received. For the most 
part, if persons will not hear the message 
of the Gospel, they yet like to have it 
offered to them; the "No man careth for 
my soul," is often a complaint even of those 
who do not care for their own. But it is 
especially in the courts and alleys, leading 
out of these lanes that Missionary work is 
needed. 

Let us follow this narrow winding pas- 
sage, between lofty walls. Here two little 
ones have set up a quiet playing place ; 
each seated on a pigmy chair, with a pigmy 
table between them, they are silently en- 
gaged, the one in picking to pieces a very 
old shuttlecock, which has descended to 
them from some more happy region of 
children's frolics, and the other in demurely 
watching the operation. The passage brings 
us into a court, a diminutive square of tow- 
ering houses, black with the smoke of many 
generations. Room above room, each seems 
the dwelUng of a separate family ; here a 

I 
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workshop, glass all round, is perched aloft 
on the roof. From numberless windows, 
above and below, lines are stretched to the 
opposite houses, and a family's washing is 
hung out to dry. There is relative pros- 
perity even here ; in one window a whole 
garden of flower-pots neat and trim, are 
putthig forth the delicate green leaves of 
spring, in defiance of the London smoke ; 
in another, a melancholy blackened member 
of the vegetable kingdom, standing on a 
dilapidated window-sill, looks as though in 
the stem struggle of life its master had • 
forgotten to care for its existence. Sorrow- 
ful at one window an idiot lounges ; another 
house is half in ruins ; others are only kept 
from falling by beams placed between them, 
and the opposite dwellings. Here at the 
comer of this little comt, is a habitation 
containing four rooms, one above another; 
there is no ventilation, no rooms at the back. 
Here dwell four families, and twenty-one 
children ! — six on the first floor, four on 
the second, three on the third, and eight at 
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the top. The father and mother and eight 
children, have dwelt all the winter in that 
little room ; yet the children are clean and 
tidy, the poor mother, calm and submissive 
to her lot; all the long winter in sickness 
and sorrow, she has never once left that 
little room. Such are the people who long 
for the Gospel to be brought to their doors ; 
who say, "No one comes to see me; not even 
a tract distributor calls I" 

Would that the Gospel might be brought 
to their doors I that all Christian people 
would lend their aid to effect it ! Then 
should the healing waters of salvation, the 
Lord commanding His blessing, run forth 
out of the sanctuary, through every court, 
and lane, and alley, of om: vast city, ^* and 
every thing shall live, whither the river 
Cometh." 

We earnestly call upon all our fellow- 
Christians to help in this good work It is 
right and good, that the Church of Christ 
should send forth Missionaries to every part 
of the known world, it is her appointed 
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work and oflSce so to do. It is the will o 
God in this dispensation to communicate 
the Gospel from man to man ; we neve 
heard of a soul returning to Grod withou 
the use of some human agency. But le 
her not forget the flock at home, the chil 
dren in the "mother's house/' 
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THE TREMBLING HEART. 

Two men were sitting together in a room; 
it 'was far in the night, but neither slept, 
and neither spoka The one, a policeman, 
had his Bible open before him, which he 
was quietly reading; the other, a country 
youth, who had been apprehended on a 
suspicion of miurder, was chained to him. 
The latter was thinking of the past few 
days. A foreigner,* an itinerant jeweller^ 
had been found murdered^ in a rural district, 
and the body had been discovered in a ditch* 
Circumstances had caused suspicion to fall 
on this young rustic, a woodman and ditcher; 
but no possible motive could be assigned fot 
such an act) except that he had purchased 
from the jeweller, some time before, a watch, 
the first payment for which, 6Z. 5s. was 
now due. 

Suddenly the silence was broken; "Well," 
said the youth, "I did it ; I know I did it — 

* Lorenz Beha. 
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but it's hard I should die for it, and I only 
twenty 1'' then in a half-arguing, half-self- 
consoling tone, he turned to the policeman, 
and said, "But I must die some time or 
other — musn't II" The policeman was horror 
struck; he felt almost like a woman ready 
to faint; the time, the place, the silence, the 
solitude, the blackness of the murder and 
the immediate contiguity of the murderer 
overpowered him; and thus he sate, until 
the day; when getting quit of his odious 
companion, he rushed to his superintendent, 
to make a report of the confession. 

It is doubtless an awful sensation, to a 
man susceptible of such emotion, to feel 
himself bound to a self-convicted murderer* 
But, except when sin is put before us in 
some such striking form, how little of this 
terror do we experience I If mmrder were 
as common a crime as lying, or any other 
transgression of the law of God, we should 
soon learn to think as little of one as of 
the other. "He was such a wicked man!" 
says an old English chronicler, "he thought 
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no more of killing a baron, than lie did of 
killing a peasant," by which observation 
we may gather what the old chronicler 
himself thought of killing a peasant. 

One great test of our love to Christ, is 
our feelings towards sin ; especially the sin 
which dwells within us, and to which we 
are daily tempted. The policeman trembled 
at the thought of being bound to the mur- 
derer; but we are bound to the '*body ot 
this death;" is there any thing of that trem- 
bling heart in us? 

One morning, a clever, and well-known 
thief, presented himself in a Missionary's 
room. Did he wish to reform and forsake 
his evil ways? By no means; he was ill 
and wanted medicine, and he thought the 
Missionary was the best person to apply to, 
to obtain it. The Missionary gave him the 
medicine ; he spoke to him of the siniul life 
he was leading, and of its consequences, and 
dismissed him with a prayer. He returned 
again and again. The Missionary knew he 
lived by thieving, but he began to hope he 
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was not quite easy, in' such a life. One day- 
he came about two o'clock — leaning against 
the door — he looked up at the Missionary, 
and said, "Mr. 1 am so ill!" 

"What have you been doing?" replied the 
Missionary. 

'' Nothing." 

" Nothing 1 don't tell me that tale 1" 

*^I do assure you Mr. that I have 

not been able to do any thing, in that way, 
(that is thieving) for a long time." 

« Why not?" 

"Why, Sir, when I takes hold of a per- 
son's dress to pick their pocket, my heart 
flutters as if it would come into my mouth, 
and I am obh'ged to let it drop." 

*^May the Lord give you a trembling 
heart in all your sinful practices," rejoined 
the Missionary. He then showed him, that 
fear is one of the sure consequences of sin ; 
that it is named in the Bible, as one of the 
punishments of sin ; " the Lord shall give 

the a trembling heart ;" and again, 

" the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase 
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them;" but as it is written, ^' judge your- 
selves, that ye be not judged of the Lord f 
so there is a blessing in this punishment, if 
it be really sin that we fear, and not only 
the consequences of sin; for to fear sin, either 
before it is committed, or after it is com- 
mitted, is a mark of fearing God. 

At the end of a week, back came "the 
trembling heart," to the Missionary's door; 
not now, as a fearful thief, but in the dress 
of a spruce muffin-man, with his bell in 
his hand, and his tray on his head. "I 

am come Mr. ^" said he, " to let you 

see that I am determined to leave my past 
Ufe, and Uve different" " Well," said the 
Missionary, " as the Lord made your heart 
to tremble in the service of sin, if you want 
in reality to serve Eim, He will fiilfil His 
promise to you and make you happy." * 

Now, does the Christian know what sl 
trembling heart is ? Undoubtedly ; " to this 

man will I look, who trembleth at 

my word," saith the Lord. 

* A record of the Reformatory. 
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« 

In a country place, a Missionary was 
taking a short rest from his labours in the 
London streets. Nevertheless, he did not 
quite lay aside his Master s business ; but 
looked about occasionally among the cot- 
tages, for an opportunity of bearing the sqme 
message, that he was used to bear to the 
crowded courts and alleys of the town. He 
made, in this way, the acquaintance of a 
gardener; not a very hopefiil friend, how- 
ever, though he always received the visits 
with much kindness ; but when the Mis- 
sionary spoke of Christ, he talked about 
farming ; when the Missionary reasoned with 
him of ''judgment to come," he discussed 
gardening, the weather, and the state of the 
crops. One day the Missionary found him 
in the hay-field. It was a glorious Midsum- 
mer-day; and all was bright and bustling; 
the earth teeming with its abundant crops, 
the people actively gathering them in ; but 
tlie Missionary secretly sighed over so much 
earnestness expended only upon the things 
of this world. It was not perhaps exactly 
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the moment in which to nrge the Gospel 
message, but the Scripture says, "preach 
the word, in season and out of season,'* 
so he went up to his friend the gardener, 
who was anxiously superintending the load- 
ing of the hay. He endeavoured to bring 
eternal things before him, by showing him 
if he were but as anxious about his soul, 
as he was about the hay, and as much 
inclined to please God as he was to please 
his master, he would soon be a happy man. 
Then he offered to sell him a Testament. 
The gardener was moved. "Til take a 
dozen of you," he said ; " I like your con- 
versation, but I'm too busy, good-bye." Thus 
they parted, and the Missionary went back 
to his work, in the dark streets and close 
alleys again. 

Some time afterwards, when he was in 
that neighbourhood, he bethought himself of 
his friend the gardener, and went to call at 
his cottage. He was at work in the garden, 
but as soon as he saw the Missionary, he ran 
to meet him, and taking hold of his hand. 



I 
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he exclaimed, "God bless you, Sir I — God 
bless your soul !" Then, still holding the 
Missionary's hand, as soon as his feelings 
would allow him to say more, he added, ^* I 
owe you 501 ; but it would not repay you 
— come along;" with that, he took him 
to a cottage in the garden, a storehouse for 
fruit seeds and garden utensils. They en- 
tered; the Missionary perceived, with plea^ 
sure, that the storehouse served a further 
purpose. " Well swept and garnished;" it was 
a little "house of prayer.*' On the table were 
lying, the Bible, a hymn book, and several 
other rehgious books, evidently ready for use. 
Here, his companion blessed God for the 
good he had got to his own soul; in this 
little room, alone with his Bible and his God. 
He had learned also, that a Christian is not 
a solitary individual, but the member of a 
body; he rejoiced in the public sei'vices of 
his church, and had become a communicant. 
Grateful for all the happiness he enjoyed, 
which the Missionary's faithful warning had 
been the means of procuring him, he pulled 
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out his purse, and offered the Missionary 
a 51. note, saying, « I wish it wa^ fifty times 
as much, and then I should not be able 
to repay you for the good which I have 
received." The Missionary held the note 
in his hand; it was not for himself that 
he wanted it ; but his house ■ was the 
shelter of the homeless, the famished, the 
friendless outcasts of the streets, still, the 
" trembling heart," made itself felt ; " sup- 
posing that to take the money were wrong 
in the Lord's sight?" "I dare not," he 
said, ^' turning to the gardener, '* take this 
money without prayer." They knelt down 
together; when they rose from their knees, 
the Missionary gave back the 51, saying, 
" My Master does not pay me in this man- 
ner; my conscience will not allow me to 
take it." 

The repentant sinner, the faithftd Chris- 
tian, both have the experience of ''the 
trembling heart." But there are countless 
multitudes who have no such experience; 

* The Reformatory. 
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wlio, never in their lives, trembled at the 
thought of sin. 

First, there is the self-satisfied person, 
who, pleased with himself, imagines that 
God is pleased with him also, " I don't see 
as we needs your tracts;' said a working 
man to a Christian visitor; "we don't drink, 
and make the racketty rows that some of 
our neighbours do ; I pays everybody what 
I owes ; I goes to my church when I thinks 
fit; and if you will go to my master, he 
will give me as good a character as any 
man he has under him f and, "we have 
been brought up in good religious ways,'' 
added the wife, "haven't us, Thomas?" 
We fear these "good religious ways" please 
the mind and cx)nscience of many who have 
never known the heart that trembleth at 
God's Word. 

Then there is the bolder transgressor; the 
one who consciously, and most daringly, de- 
parts from the law of God. " You forget," 
said a Christian man to a person of this 
description, who was setting forth several 
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reasons why he could not lay aside his sin 
then, but, he said, he would do so at some 
future time, "You have omitted one thing." 
"What is it?" said the other. "That you 
may die." "I know that," he replied, "but 
I won't give this up now." "Wliat, will 
you risk the salvation of your soul — the 
possibiUty of going down to hell ? *^ I will." 
Few would have the boldness to say this 
in words, but many say it by deeds, which 
speak with equal positiveness in the' sight 
of God, though' with less startling effect in 
the ears of man. Such persons have never 
experienced the "trembling heart." This 
world is to them as the Feast to Belshazzar ; 
and the sentence hereafter shall be, as the 
Handwriting on the wall. 

Does the Christian know what it is to 
have a trembling heart, in an evil sense? Un- 
doubtedly he does not; neither in tliis world, 
nor in that which is to come. A wise 
heathen said, "No man can be righteous 
who fears death, pain, or poverty." A 
Christian fears, or ought to fear, nothing. 
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He has two grounds for confidence. First, 
that God will appoint him no trials which 
are not for his good. Secondly, that He 
will appoint him no trials which He does 
not also send him strength to endure; so, 
that the "Fear not!" and the ''Fear" of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, are equally fulfilled in 
his experience. "Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul ; but rather fear Him, which is able to 

destroy both soul and body in helL 

Yea, I say unto you, Feab Him.'' 



GUESTS FROM THE HIGHWAYS. 

The Homes of England ! the beautiful, 
the stately, the quiet, the lowly ! they have 
been sung by the poet, praised by the stran- 
ger, blest by their inmates, from generation 
to generation. Through one of those lonely 
rural districts, which fringe our great metro- 
polis, we are passing by them now. The 
trees are bursting forth in all the fresh, 
exquisitely tinted green of spring; the 
yellow furze makes the Common look like 
the "Field of the cloth of gold;" every 
garden has its almond*tree or its lilac bush, 
pretty chroniclers of the season. They are 
homes of wealthy ease, luxury, and intel- 
ligence ; and all the price of labour ; not 
handed down from father to son, but won 
by each individual for himself, rising up 
early, and late taking rest ; won by trade, 
by commerce. Trade has been called the 
"golden girdle of the globe;" it binds to- 

K 3 
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gether nations, at the extreme ends of the 
earth : it binds man to man. If the noble- 
man feels himself bound to the countryman 
who lives and works on his estate, how 
much more is the banker, the manufacturer, 
the merchant^ the tradesman, bound to those 
who work under him ; in the body of trade^ 
he is the head, they are the hands ; *' the 
hands/' they are emphatically called; shall 
not one member of the body take thought 
for the other I 

But the houses stand now more thickly 
together ; shops and streets succeed to the 
hedge-row and the Common; now we are 
in the depths of London ; the old City of 
London, which was London when Charing 
Cross was a pleasant village, and the Strand 
a country walk. But we have not left the 
Homes of England behind us^ we are in the 
midst of them still ; ther6 is a Very pleasant 
home in the back parlour of that mean 
looking shop, where a girl is singing her 
little brother to sleep ; and even if we turn 
down these dark alleys, there is a home in 
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many a garret, where the hearth is swept, 
and the fire made up against the father 
comes home at night; and as he mounts 
flight after flight, of the narrow ladder-like 
stairs, the door is flung open, and out trots 
some little one to welcome Daddy. There 
may be sorrow, sickness, almost starvation, 
there ; but still it is a home ; a place where 
somebody loves him, cares for him, is glad 
to see him, and would miss him if he died. 

Now we must ask our readers to accom- 
pany us to a foreign city. In a public place 
of this city a bear is kept.' The bear has 
a good house, a person to wait on him, and 
a plentiful supply of food ; he is a captive to 
be sure, but otherwise he is well to do in 
the world. So thinks a poor little homeless 
boy, on a cold, intensely cold, winter's night, 
who is standing shivering not far from the 
bear's den. The streets get thinner and 
thinner, till at last he can see nothing but 
the twinkling of the lamps below, and the 
stars above, hear nothing but the wind as 

* This bear belonged to the Duke of Lorraine. 
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it sweeps by, driving wliat warmUi he had 
out of his shuddering little body. He creeps 
nearer and nearer to the beai^s den ; it is 
sheltered &om the wind^ and the thick 
shaggy coat of the bear, a coat which God 
gave him to protect him from the cold, looks 
warm and comfortabla He peeps in; the 
bear has left some of his supper ; the child 
reaches out his hand to take it ; it is won«- 
derful that h^ dares do so, but, what won- 
derful, what awful things, have not human 
beings done, under the influence of intense 
hunger 1 The bear, more wonderful still, 
makes no opposition, and the child grown 
bolder, ventures into the den, and lies down 
by the side of the animal ; his rough, shaggy 
coat^ gives warmth to his little human 
friend, wlio falls asleep, and awakes in 
safety in the morning. The poor child 
knows he dare not be seen there, so he 
steals out of the den, and prowls about 
the icy streets, half famished, half frozen, 
until night comes again, and he hastens to 
share the bed and supper of his friend, the 
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bear. And God softened the fierce crea^- 
ture's nature towards the poor little home- 
less child, coming to it thus, night after 
night, whom yet it never injured. We had 
almost said the little boy found a home 
with the bear ; certainly he found a shelter, 
and a creature who received him kindly, 
and shared what he had with him. 

At our doors, in our streets, is many a 
half-famished, half-frozen child, who would 
be glad enough to share, if he dared venture 
to do so, such a bed and supper as the bear 
had to give, but who has no bear to go to. 
For a picture of such an one, let us go back 
to our own coimtry. 

In a small town in Oxfordshire, there 
lived not more than three years ago, for 
these are every day stories of our own pre- 
sent life, a husband and wife, and their two 
boys. The man was a drunkard, but the 
mother — oh, she was a treasure I glad were 
the hearts of her little ones in her love! 
She watched over them, cared for them, 
taught them to fear God; every night he- 
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fore she put them to bed, she would kneel 
down and pray with them; many mothers 
teach their children to pray, many mothers 
pray for their children, but, happy are those 
children whose mother prays tuith thenu 
So time went on; the mother carefully 
bringing up her children, and shielding 
them as well as in her feeble power she 
could, from the consequences of their father's 
sin, when both father and mother died. 
The poor boys were left alone in the world ; 
the eldest was about eleven; he dearly 
loved his little brother, and he thought, 
poor little fellow ! that they two could work 
for their own living, as their father and 
mother had done, and continue to live to- 
gether in their own little room. So out 
they both went into their native town to 
seek after work. 

Poor children ! we need not say how 
dispirited and unsuccessful they returned, 
night after night. Who would or could 
employ such Uttle fellows ? and besides, the 
children of the drunkard were not likely 
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to have many friends. We do not know 
how they contrived to live during these 
days; perhaps some kind people pitied the 
orphans, and gave them occasionally a crust 
of bread and a drink of water. At last one 
day, in a family council held between the 
two, it was agreed that they should start 
for London. London was the place to make 
one's fortune; London was the place for 
work, and wages, and all manner of good 
things. So they bade adieu to their native 
town, and possessing nothing in the world 
but each other's love, they started for Lon- 
don. We do not know what days and 
nights the young travellers passed upon the 
road. In what bam, or under the shelter 
of what haystack or hedge-row they slept 
at night, how they got their morsel of food 
to eat by day, how they fared in the sun- 
shine, the storm, or the rain, — but they 
reached London. 

They entered the great city without much 
thought, or much fear. It was a town, and 
they had always lived in a town. By de- 
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grees they began to perceive that this was 
quite different from their native place. The 
multitude of streets, all one so like another, 
no great solitary High Street, stretching all 
through the town ; the throngs of people, 
their quick steps, their busy looks, the mul- 
titude of carts, carriages, waggons, and un- 
known vehicles, quite bewildered our poor 
little travellers ; hustled and jostled, pushed 
here, pushed there, they knew not which 
way to go; at last there came a crowd of 
people, a busy thorougfare ; the elder turned 
round, be missed his little brother from his 
side; but he was not gone far, he would 
soon find him again; he ran on, he ran 
back, he looked in the face of every child 
who came near him. Alas ! it was the first 
sad hour of a search which lasted for years ; 
never more, did the elder meet the younger 
again. In vain, he demanded of all the 
passers by with sobs and tears, if they had 
seen his little brother, in vain he wandered 
up one street, and down another, all so like 
each other, all such a frightftil wilderness of 
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brick and stone to him. Now indeed he 
was alone in the world ; his brother was 
the last little bit of his home, which was 
left. Could they have put their arms round 
one another's necks, perhaps they would 
have prayed together as their mother taught 
them, and lain down to sleep under some 
portico, hoping to get some work to-morrow. 
Years passed away ; yes, years ; — spring 
and summer, autumn and winter, came and 
went, and still the elder, stands in the street 
of London. Sometimes he looks, and looks 
in vain on the children as they pass, for his 
little brother. Himself, he has got accus- 
tomed now, to street life. He has known 
no other since the day he entered London, 
a sad, helpless, wandering child. By day, he 
begs; he works, if he can get work, but 
that is very seldom ; an occasional job at 
the markets, or some such errands, make up 
the substance of his earnings. When night 
comes, he looks out for some passage, or 
nook, sheltered from the rain ; that is his 
bedchamber. In his home in the streets, 

h 
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he is the companion and friend of thieves ; 
he hears of their success, he sees how much 
more is got by stealing, than by begging or 
running of errands ; he finds it hard to get 
bread enough to keep himself from starving. 
He thinks — Shall he try? — but he shrinks 
back ; he has not, he says, " pluck enough." 
Did our friends read the story of ''The 
Trembling Heart ? " ' It is a blessed thing 
when we are afraid of sin. We hardly 
think, if the consequences of sin were fully 
manifested to the soul, that mortal courage, 
would suffice for its wilful practice. Yet 
we sin, every day, every hour. It may be, 
in this instance, that the mother's prayers, 
were yet present in the heart of her son. 

The child became a youth. Did our 
readers ever hear of the education for crime? 
As siu'ely, it has been said, as the child of 
the upper or middhng class, goes from the 
nursery to the school, from the school to 
the university, from the university to the 

• See page 107. 
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office, the banking-house, or the bar, so 
surely does the child of the streets, go from 
the arch of the bridge, to the lodging-house, 
from the lodging-house to the prison, from 
the prison to the convict settlement. Whe- 
ther eventually sin would have triumphed, 
and the lad ended his days in the penal 
settlement or the hulks, or whether like Poor 
Peter,* he would have struggled and suf- 
fered, to the last, and been carried, friendless 
and unmissed to a pauper's grave, dead of 
starvation, hardship, and cold, we know not ; 
for the hand of mercy was placed upon 
him. 

Two benevolent persons, a lady and gen- 
tleman, who knew, as Christians ought to 
know, the sorrows of the streets, had formed 
the plan of a Boy's Kefiige; a place where 
these miserable outcasts might receive food, 
shelter, and education; not a reformatory 
for those who had committed crime, and 
desired to return, but emphatically a safe 

* See page 33. 
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refuge where those children of the streets, 
who were driven, like the elder brother, by 
the direst temptation, to a life of sin, might be 
saved from it The plan grew — the building 
arose — its offices were filled — its charitable 
doors opened; to seek for inmates it was 
only necessary to go into the "highways 
and hedges " of London ; there were plenty 
of guests. Among the first, if not the very 
first, was the elder brother. One of the 
first things we hear of him, when he found 
that he had friends once more, was, that he 
wept bitterly, for his mother, and his lost 
little brother ; sympathy was to him almost 
as food and shelter. 

We were on our way to this Refuge,* 
and we ask our readers to accompany us ; 
we trust they are now prepared, in entering 
with us, to look with interest and pity on 
the multitude of young faces, among whom 
they will see that of the elder brother. 

■ The Boy's Befuge, Commercial-street, White- 
chapel-road ; the plan originated with B. Hanbury, 
Esq. 
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The children were all assembled in a large 
stone hall, which answers the purpose of 
school-room and dining-room ; adjoining is 
another, spacious and airy, of the same di- 
mensions; this is their sleeping-room. On 
every face, on every young face there was, 
more or less, the impress of poverty, disease, 
and grief. Yet their voices sounded sweetly, 
as they sung their simple hymn of thanks- 
giving to God. What a contrast between 
these children and the children we have left 
in the village school, in the regions of the 
almond-tree, and the lilac, and the apple 
blossom I The slates with nicely-written 
texts, or long sums, held up on all sides to 
court the notice of the visitor; the rosy 
cheeks, the neatly-plaited hair, the little bit 
of ambitious finery foolishly aspiring to be 
" like a lady ; " the spoilt child, who " does 
not get on with her book, because her mother 
pets her so," the little ones who cannot be 
coaxed from their sister's side— it is a sad 
thing that the mother should so far forget 
the interest of her child, but what a happi- 
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ness to have a mother I What a happiness to 
have sisters !-^these poor children have none. 
A gentleman was addressing them; he was 
explaining to them how sinful it was, and 
how cruel) to try and hinder each other from 
doing right; it was like wantonly injuring 
the pretty bud, which might become a beau- 
tiftd flower. True ; and to check one good 
intention in the heart of another, is rather 
like destroying the ear of green com, which 
mightj which probably would, bear food for 
the famishing. After the address, the copy- 
books were produced ; one little boy had 
written, "Feas always accompany guilt" 
We were puzzled what " feas " might be, till 
the missing "r" presented itself. So much, 
thought we, for a bad habit. The little boy 
wrote " feas " once, so he went on writing 
" feas, feas, feas," ever afterwards. A person 
full of bad habits is hke a cup full of cracks ; 
there is great chance of its breaking the 
first time it is used ; so do bad habits weaken 
the character ; and each one here, how many 
has he not I But he is not like the cup 
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which cannot be mended. It has been said, 
God has made the body a self-mending 
machine ; and though He has not given the 
soul the same power in itself, He has given 
it this power in Christ ; every one can con- 
quer his bad habits by the strength of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The address over, the children dispersed 
through the building. Will our kind readers 
visit it likewise? Here are some little shoe- 
makers hard at work — upstairs are the 
tailors-^ out in the yard the sawyers — all 
learning to earn an honest livelihood. Now 
were this all, had it respect uhto this world 
alone, rescuing children, innocent children, 
we may say as far as laws of man ate con- 
cerned, from a life of horror, and placing 
them among the reputable orders of society, 
We say the work would have a right to the 
help of all Christian people* But this is 
not all; one motive alone is suflBciently 
powerful to stir up man to feel the wants of 
his brother man, and that is the love of 
God. The good work which has this for a 
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motive, will have His glory for its end, and 
be accomplished in His fear. The moving 
desire here has been to rescue children from 
the power of sin and Satan, and to bring 
them into the kingdom of Christ, and it is 
followed out in their education. Their fu- 
ture temporal benefit is considered; but it 
would follow as a matter of course ; no Chris- 
tian could be a beggar or a thief. May 
God bless all the little sawyers, tailors, and 
shoemakers, in their work I still 'let them be 
but Christians, and then — "Never saw I 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread." ' 

a The destitute children of the streets, may be 
placed in this Institution, at an expense of £6 10«. 
I^er annum. The real cost of maintaining each boy 
of course amounts to more than this, but this is the 
amount of the subscription for which he will be re- 
ceived. We earnestly beg of those who pity these 
poor " Children of the Streets," to collect or subscribe 
such an amoimt, and to forward it to the Author, 19, 
Marine Square, Brighton. Many a poor English boy, 
might thus, with God's blessing on the means used, 
be rescued from the archway and the prison. The 
reader may obtain an interesting account of the Insti- 
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tution from " The Story of the Boy's Refuge," and 
" A Peep into the Boy's Refuge," two little tracts, 
published by Nisbet and Co., Bemers Street. We 
believe it is the only one in London, the object of 
which is, the saving of destitute children from crime. 
The others, are all Reformatories, t. e, designed for 
the Reformation of criminals. 



AWAKE AT NIGHT; 

OR, LONDON AFTER CLOSE OF DAY. 
First Night. 

It was the midnight preceding the Sab- 
bath, on the 20th of November, 1853. Their 
labours for the week closed, their households 
and their hearts prepared for the Sabbath 
nigh at hand, the greater part of those to 
whom it was coming as a day of bles.sing, 
slept under the ^' shadow of the wings '' of 
God their Father. 

At this unusual hour, the street door of 
a Uttle house, in one of the small streets of 
London opened, and the Missionary came 
fortk What is he going to do in the depth 
of night ? Is he going to visit the sick, or 
watch by the bed of the dying? No. It is 
written, "consider him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, lest 
ye be wearied and faint in your minds"; and 
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in truth, this Missionary, in the errand on 
which he is bound, has need indeed thus to 
consider Christ 

If there are those who have no Sabbath, 
there are also those who have no night ; the 
night, when man returneth to his place, is 
not for them. There is no night for London, 
at least no time of repose. When the shops 
are all closed, when the roll of the carts 
and carriages has ceased in the streets, and 
even the places of amusement are shut, 
the night "house is opened. Our reader per- 
haps never heard of a night house, do not 
know what it is. Would that the igno- 
rance of open sin, were also the absence 
of sin within us ! But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, nor are we, except 
by the grace of God, and His restraining 
Providence, better than they of whom we 
are about to speak. A night house is a 
public house or coffee house, which is shut 
all day, and open all night, sometimes from 
midnight until six in the morning. It is 
the resort of all those who pass the night 
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in the streets ; a cup of coffee may be had 
for three half-pence ; and therefore each 
poor outcast, whether a thief or a beggar, 
or a vagabond, if he has but three half- 
pence, may sit down on the bench by the 
fire, sheltered from the wind, or the rain, 
or the snow without No wonder then, 
that the night houses are crowded; no 
wonder then, when we consider by whom 
they are frequented, they are as one of the 
wretched guests himself declared, "next to 
heli;' 

It was in these places, the Missionary was 
about to pass this night, this Sabbath night 
It was to these places he was about to bear 
that Gospel, able to transform their wretched 
guests, into the heirs of paradise. It was no 
weak faith, no feeble courage, that would 
suflfice for this work, in which he was sure 
to meet the fiercest opposition, not to say, 
open violence. Neither would he ever know, 
except in a very small degree, the result 
of his labours, for he would see these un- 
happy beings, as it were, but for a moment 
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on the stream of life, then lose sight of them 
again for ever. 

The hours of the night pass away. He 
goes from house to house. Here he finds 
the actor from the theatre, and recalls to 
him, his pious mother and his early life; 
here he joins a group of sailors at a table, 
talking of the war with Russia, and vaunting 
the power and the greatness of their native 
land ; he speaks of a flag more glorious than 
the Union Jack; at one house, received 
with fierce looks, and threatening gestures, 
he stands at the door and declares with a 
loud voice, "Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners ;" at another, he 
reasons with the landlord, of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come; then 
at another, he rescues a poor little child 
brought into scenes like these, asleep on 
the shoulder of one who had picked her up 
in the street, beaten and thurst forth by a 
wicked father. 

At length he reached a well known house 
upon the district, the worst among the bad. 

M 
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The Missionary, went up to it reluctantly, 
the door was shut; he knocked, it was open- 
ed and he went in. It was a dirty, and 
filthy place. He sat down, and called for a 
cup of coffee. This our readers will under- 
stand, he was obliged to do; it was the 
right by which he entered these places. The 
landlord brought him the cup of coffee, the 
Missionary offered him a tract. He was a 
big, brutal looking man; he received the 
tract fi:om the hand of the Missionary, and 
dashed it upon the ground. The Missionary 
took his coffee, sat down silently, and 
looked around him on his company. There 
were two rooms, one opening into the other ; 
in them were about forty people. 

Among the guests present, his eye detect- 
ed many a well known thief; noisy talking, 
drinking, and singiQg, were going forward 
on every side. Presently the landlord passed 
again near where he sate ; again he offered 
him a tract, again the man dashed it to 
the ground. " How hard you are to please,*^ 
said the Missionary, holding out to him a 
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Leisure Hour, "will this do?" "No," he 
savagely growled out, ^* I want no humbug." 
" Is it humbug replied," the Missionary, " to 
tell a man to enjoy himself? " Several of 
the guests came crowding round, with wicked 
oaths, in threatening attitudes. The Mis- 
sionary rose suddenly from his seat, and 
striking the table violently with one hand, 
he pointed with the other through the top 
of the window, to the clouds, and the bright 
stars shining between them, and exclaimed 
with a loud voice, *^ Swear away ; but re- 
member, a GREAT WHITE THRONE, will One 

day be set up among the stars there. The 
Saviour who died upon the cross for sinners 
will sit upon it He will speak, and the 
dead shall hear his voice, and live. We 
shall be there. Kwe have been loved by 
Him on earth. He will smile upon us and 
say, "Come into heaven^' with me. K we 
have died sinners. He will frown, and say, 
"depart and be with devils.'' Then clasp- 
ing his hands together, and looking upwards, 
he then added, " May the Lord have Mercy 
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npon us all! " With these -words he tm 
and left the house ; a faint "Amen," fei 
murmured through the room, alone bi 
the solemn stillness that now filled it. Ei 
song was for the moment hushed, ei 
tongue was for the moment silenced. ' 
landlord followed the Missionary out 
the street. " I didn't mean," he said, so 
what timidly, " to ofiend yonr honoiu-." 
am not ofiended," s^d the Missionary, o\ 
ing him his hand. " I should like," 
continued " to be let into something mor 
this religion, Sir. It's all true I God 1 
us! Will you mind coming to see mel" 
vill come with pleasnre," said the Miss 
ary, " when shall it be V " Can you man 
it at five o'clock this afternoon," he aal 
" I'll have a good cup of tea ready." ' 
Missionary promised to come. 

Faint and weary, and grieved to the hi 
with the sin he had witnessed, and m 
exhausted with his conflict against it, 
rejoiced when the night's task was aln 
ended, and the morning of the Sabbath be 
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to draw nigh. It was a morning without light 
in the gloomy days of November. Gladly 
he passed homewards through the still dark 
streets, and his prayer was, " Lord God, 
bless thine own truth so feebly made known, 
and give me this night some soul for my 
hirel" 
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AWAKE AT NIGHT ; 

OR, LONDON AFTER CLOSE OF DAY. 

SECOND Nigh*. 

The Sabbath eve has closed again; this 
time it is a soft summer evenings rich in 
golden clouds and dew; but neither dew 
nor golden cloud freshen the dry and dusty 
air of the London streets. Again the shops 
are closed, the lamps are lighted, and the 
Missionary comes out again, bound on his 
harassing) discouraging, and sometimes dan«* 
gerous task, to encounter sin in its worst 
forms, and sometimes to draw down upon 
himself the fiercest opposition of the sinner* 
But he faints not 5 armed with the prayer, 
" God help me to do thy work 1 " he goes 
forth. He does not wait till he enters the 
houses, the comers of' the streets are his 
missionary station; there, souls have been 
"born again, unto God." "Mr. — — — ,'^ 
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80 runs an entry in one of the Missionary's 
journals, "who lives in the top front, was 
taken ill and sent for me. I never visited 
him at home, as the people in the parlour 
will not let me in, but I have often con- 
versed with him, in the streets, about the 
Saviour." It is not the office of the City 
Missionary to preach the Gospel ; it is not 
his part to stand on the rounds of a ladder 
in Eag Fair, and address the assembled 
multitudes — he is the bearer of the message 
from house to liouse, from ear to ear, and 
in the comers of the streets. 

While he is walking along, he sees two 
young men, coming out of a public-house; 
one has an open letter in his hand, with 
something written in large letters all across 
it; they are both evidently talking about 
this letter, and very earnestly. The Mis- 
sionary goes up and joins them. He offers 
them tracts which are received; he then 
begins to speak of a letter which he has 
in his own pocket ; upon this, the young 
man who held the letter above mentioned^ 
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be^^ to read it to him, and to tell liim 
of the circumstances under which it was 
written. 

It appeared he was an omnibus conductor ; 
that he had been long out of work, but two 
days previously, had obtained an engage- 
ment from the Paddington Company. He 
went his first journey ; when he came back^ 
the omnibus stopped, as omnibusses gene- 
rally do, at a public-house.- Here a num- 
ber of men, came round him, and demanded 
that he should " pay his footing ; " i. e. give 
money to buy them spirits to drink; this 
he did; presently two or three other men, 
paid " their footing " also. If the devil keeps 
the heathen in subjection by his idols, we 
really think, that in England he substi- 
tutes for those idols, drink. It is sad and 
strange to mark how the same vices, the 
same crimes, spring from Idolatry and drun- 
kenness ; the same want of natural affection, 

" We strongly recommend our friends belonging 
to the Temperance Society, to use their influence and 
exertions to put an end to this custom. 
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the same cruelty of man to man, the same 
contests; drink, is the idol-god of this our 
native land ; and as soon may we expect, a 
follower of Vishnu or Siva, to enter Christ's 
kingdom in heaven, as a drunkard. From 
drinking, these men went on to quarrelling ; 
at length their evil passions, thus inflamed, 
reached such a pitch, that our friend the 
omnibus conductor challenged another young 
man to the combat, which was to be fought 
by moonlight, and they both pawned their 
watches, agreeing that the money should 
belong to the winner. But before the moon 
rose, the evil purpose had reached the ears 
of their employers, and they were both dis- 
missed. 

The young men met; in the hours that 
had elapsed, they had had time to come to 
their senses. What should they do ? — They 
gave up ' the idea of fighting, took their 
watches out of pawn, and thoughtfully and 
carefully joined together, to write a letter 
to their employers, expressing their shame 
and regret at what they had done. "It 
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Will be all right now/' says our young 
reader, " poor men ; I am glad they have 
got into work again!" But it was all 
wrong ; back came the penitential letter, 
with these words written in large letters all 
across it, never, to apply again. Ah ! 
we think we have nothing to do but to be 
sorry for our sin, and then the sin and its 
consequences are past for ever. That it 
was not so, these young men found; they 
found that their repentance came too late. 
They were cut to the heart, under the sense 
of their sin and folly. The Missionary 
talked to them for some time; "there is 
something," he said, which Jesus Christ will 
write across the promises of the Bible, when 
they are presented to Him for the first time 
at the day of judgment, it is, " the door is 
shut." The young men were gratified by 
the kind sympathy he showed them, and 
treated him respectfully; they both asked 
him, to come and see them, and one added, 
" and pray with me ; " he had a Christian 
mother. My reader, you will live when the 
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time of prayer is past ; those who have 
entered Christ's kingdom, will not need it ; 
those who are without will not be heard. 
Who shall say when his or her hour of 
prayer will be past? Have you sought, 
have you obtained from the Lord, all that 
you need? all that you will need in that 
day, when there shall be no more prayer ? 

Now the Missionary has entered the cof- 
fee-house ; he is half afraid to encounter the 
guests, but he walks boldly in, and delivers 
his message. He goes on to another house, 
and another, and another. In all he finds 
the same sin and misery, in all he oflPers the 
means of escape. 

The Sabbath eve is a busy time with land- 
lords, every place is crowded with people 
forgetting God, and earning the wages of 
sin. The Missionary stands at the bar of 
the public-house, and oflPers his tracts to the 
guests. He is met with a sneer. "Five- 
and-twenty-shillings," said a man, fixing his 
eyes upon him, " for giving these things 
away! that's better than hard work, ain't 
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it ? " " Now," said the good Missionary, *^ we 
will suppose that your house is on fire, it 
is the middle of the night ; will you object 
to save your life, by means of the fire escape, 
because the man has five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a week to conduct it about?" The 
people round laughed; the Missionary had 
clearly the best of the argument. "I," he 
continued, " am that man, the Gospel is the 
fire escape, take it and live." 

Sitting down amidst the people, he joins 
in their conversation, and endeavours to lead 
their thoughts to God. The talk is about 
giants. He tells them of the ancient days, 
when there were giants upon earth, the 
wonders of former times ; he adds, " there 
are giants now; some little men are giant 
in sin." "You have just hit it, master,'' 
said a diminutive fellow sitting by ; " I'm a 
regular giant I " " And will God let a mon- 
ster of sin into heaven ? " said the Mission- 
ary, turning to him. " No," said the man, 
thoughtfully. "Then," replied the Mis- 
sionary, "what will become of you, when 
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the dead, small and great, shall stand before 
God?" 

He joins himself to a group of soldiers ; 
" I am come/' he says, " to serve out am- 
munition, and read the Articles of War," and 
taking out his Bible, he commences reading 
the third chapter of St. John's Gospel. 
"This is Satan's synagogue," says the Mis- 
sionary to himself, as in pauses of the uproar, 
the sweet sound of the hymns sung in the 
church close by might be distinctly heard. 
** Ah," said a dirty, miserable painter, as the 
Articles of War were being read, " that's an 
out-and-out book, that Bible ; if I had one, 
I'd take to reading it." " Promise me, that 
you will read a chapter every night for a 
month, and I will give you one," said the 
Missionary. 

Now he has entered another house ; num- 
bers of dirty, degraded, abandoned men are 
standing, sitting, and lying about We often 
use that word ahcmdoned, but do we con- 
sider its fearful meaning? It means left; 
l^ft by God, left by man, left by conscience ; 
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given up without restraint, to follow the sin 
that we love. Yet we often judge those to 
be abandoned, who are not really so ; if man 
has left; them to their wickeckiess, the eye 
of God, is still over them for good. Many 
a time, doubtless, the ear of faith might 
hear Him saying, " Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace/' "I have much 
people in this place ; " much people, it may 
be, even in the prison, on board the convict 
ship, or in the public-house on the Sabbath 
night. 

No one of these imhappy individuals of 
whom we have been speaking, could be said 
to be abandoned, for the messenger of mercy 
was amongst them. It was now the dead of 
the night; the houseless wanderer stretched 
half drunk and half asleep on the bench, 
opens his eyes with an air of stupid wonder, 
• as to who could be speaking to him, of holi- 
ness and salvation in such a place, and at 
such an hour; then thrusting the proffered 
tract into his pocket, he drops asleep on his 
bench again. But, be not discouraged; faith- 
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fill Missionary! you have filled the water 
bottle of the traveller about to pass over 
the burning desert ; it may be, that he will 
break, or destroy it, but, it may be, that in 
his extremity, he will drink of it and live. 
"That's right, master," shouted a man, see- 
ing the Missionary with tracts in his hand, 
" this is the place to come to ! I'm blessed 
if it is'ent ! it's next to hell, ain''t it landlord? 
Give ^em over here, sir, it's all right 1 " A 
woman looked at the tract when given, and 
read aloud, "Return imto me, and I will 
return unto you, saith the Lord/' " I can- 
not return," she said; "I am a wicked, 
drunken wretch, He cannot save me." " Oh 
yes!'' said the Missionary, "the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth fi'om all sin." 

Again the night watches are closing, again 
the day is about to dawn, again the Mis- 
sionary is bending his steps towards his own 
quiet home. "Oh! God," he thought, as 
the scenes of the past hours rose up before 
him, "when will the wickedness of the 
vdcked come to an end?" 



THE HANGER-ON. 

In a light and pleasant room, where 
the hum and tramp of the street without, 
is but faintly heard, an engraver sits at 
work. He is just putting a few finishing 
strokes to his task, and though he looks 
worn and weary with a long day's labour, 
he is in no haste to lay his tools aside, 
but keeps adding a touch or two here 
and there to his work, looking at it in 
various lights, sometimes with scrutinizing^ 
sometimes with approving looks. An artist's 
love for his own work is something like 
that of a mother for her child; he sees 
all its beauties, and as few of its defects 
as may be. We remember once reading 
the story of an artist in the middle ages, 
who was so enamoured of his own produc- 
tions, that he neither could bear to part 
with them; nor afford to keep them; and 
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when he had sold them, perhaps at a high 
price, he had no rest until he had reco- 
vered possession of them again. 

He who can look at a great work in art, 
or a great work in science, and say, "it is 
mine/' if he does so in acknowledged depen- 
dence on God, exercises one property of the 
image of God in which man was created, 
for it is written, " Thou wilt not despise the 
work of Thy hands". And when we see 
how much man loves his work, may we not 
rejoice in the thought, how infinitely more 
in Christ, God loves us? So that we may 
comfort ourselves with the thought of His 
love to us as our Creator, as well as our 
Redeemer. In the book of Job it is written, 
"Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee; 
thou wilt have a desire to the work of thme 
hands;" though the body of the just be hid 
in the grave, the Lord shall bring it forth 
again, as the artist puts by his curious and 
beautiful work in darkness for a time, then 
brings it forth before admiring spectators. 
But we must return to our engraver. He 
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has put away his tools, and is preparing for 
his evening walk* There is something about 
his home and himself, not altogether in 
keeping, with his delicate and prosperous 
employment. His room, though pleasant, is 
scantily furnished, barely with necessaries; 
his clothes, though sufficient for warmth and 
comfort, are mean and shabby; his wife and 
children, have none of the look of the well- 
to-do in the world* As he takes down his 
hat, and strolls forth, none of them offer to 
accompany him. Where will he go for a 
little fresh air? down to one of the quays, 
and watch the waves of the river ripple in 
the sunset? or will he go on board a penny 
or halfpenny steamer, and take a stroll 
towards Battersea fieldSj or the Palace at 
Lambeth? He will do neither; with a down- 
cast look, and a lingering gait^ he saunters 
along to the place where he takes his daily 
or nightly recreation — the public-house. 

We will look in upon him again in about 
half an hour. There he is in all his glory, 
the glory of shame, leader of the shameless 
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band of idle, drunken men. They are poor, 
he is rich, rich in comparison with them; it 
is he who orders the drink to be brought, it 
is he who pays for the godless entertainment; 
the organ plays its merriest tunes, the lights 
sparkle, the laugh resoimds, the landlord 
praises so liberal a customer, the guests so 
hospitable an entertainer. And this goes 
on, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, year after year; out of the 
weekly earnings of 21. or 3Z., the miserable 
wife, receives a pittance of six or seven 
shillings, just sufficient to keep a roof over 
their heads, and some sort of food upon their 
table. 

The summer evening is come again. 
Again the engraver is seen stooping over his 
work* It is evident however that he leans 
ever it, and raises himself, with difficulty ; 
an expression of pain passes over his count- 
enance; a gloomy expression, for he knows 
that pain to be the symptom of an incurable 
disease; a disease which though it touches 
him but slightly now, will surely take th^ 
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tools from his hands, and leave him to linger 
through years of beggary and suffering, A 
cancer is forming in his chest. Did God 
send this terrible affliction? Yes, but it was 
sin, which, as it were, put forth a hand and 
brought it home, to this unhappy individual; 
it was caused by an injury received through 
a fall when drunk. 

By degrees, his hours of labour get fewer 
and fewer ; at last they cease altogether, the 
tool drops from his hand, he can work no 
longer. 

What can he do ? his wife, a patient in- 
dustrious woman, will endeavour to labour 
for her children's food, but she cannot sup- 
port him. Perhaps the bitter recollection 
of past years, does not incline her to do so ; 
at all events, she cannot Will the friends 
who have revelled at his expense, help him} 

There is a picture in the book of Job, of 
trusting in human friendship; it represents 
a tribe of the desert, arriving weaiy and 
thirsty on the borders of a well knowTi 
stream, it describes their longing impatience 
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to reach it, the remembrance of the winter 
appearance of it, black with ice, and covered 
with snow ; they reach it, looking and wait- 
ing ; it is gone — -in the heat of the summer, 
it has vanished away ; then " they were con- 
founded, because they had hoped ; " the 
water on which they had reckoned, for re- 
freshment, perhaps even for life, had dis- 
appeared. If this be the case with human 
friendship in general, how much more, with 
friendships formed in sin I 

Habit leads his steps to the same place ; 
to the same dark street ; to the same public- 
housa The men who frequent it feel a 
compassion for the victim of his sins ; one 
gives him a morsel from his plate, another 
a drink from his pot; he lounges about, 
watching, we had almost said like a dog, 
for the " bits " and ^^ sups." If he can get 
any little job proportioned to his diminished 
strength, he does it, and earns a few pence. 
In fact, our once clever and prosperous en- 
graver has become " a hanger-on," a class of 
men who frequent the public-houses for the 
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purposes we have described above, and who 
go by that name. They are a large class, 
and lead, generally speaking, a besotted, 
wretched life; they have at one time been 
prosperous drunkards, they are now unpros- 
perous ones. 

Though so miserable, he has not become 
wiser ; he still cleaves to the same place 
which has been his ruin, and passes away 
the weary hours leaning perhaps against a 
barrel at the door; in fact, he lives here, 
^^a hanger-on." "I am a wretched man, 
sir," he says to the Missionary, who stops 
to speak to him, as he passes by, " wretched 
on account of sin, and the disease which sin 
has wrought in me.'' Wretched on account 
of sin ! not only the past sin, and its terrible 
punishment, but the present sin. 

We are apt to look upon sin as something 
subservient to us; something we follow of 
our own accord, and can turn away from at 
any time. " You come round pretty regular 
to see us," said a prize-fighter to a Mission- 
ary, "but you find no improvement; we 
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don't mean to be better." Doubtless the 
unhappy individual who said this, considered 
it was in his power " to be better " at any- 
time that he so willed ; he did not calculate 
upon the strong hold which sin has upon 
its victims. Sin is the present gratification 
of some desire within us, at the certain ex- 
pense of future suffering. " Behold ! " said 
one of the wisest among the heathen, '' it 
is a mere question of arithmetic ! " There 
is an impression often upon the natural con- 
science of human beings, that such is really 
the case. Why, then, do they sin ? Because 
sin has such power over them. Look at 
this case : the artist, the man of ability, 
industry, become a " hanger-on I '* Every 
step that man took he knew where he was 
going, but sin was too strong for him; it 
was the armed man who kept his house, 
and whom he obeyed. Look at this child : 
he has made a hundred good resolutions 
against the transgression he is at this mo- 
ment committing ; he knows it will infallibly 
bring do™ upo» Um disgrace and pmi.h- 
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ment, yet still he commits it. Why? ' Be- 
cause sin is too strong for him. Look at 
this woman : she has just risen from the bed 
of sickness. From that bed she has seen 
glimpses of the eternal world — ^worlds we 
would say,~the world of joy, the world of 
sorrow. She knows that to live as she has 
lived before, will shut her out from the one, 
will shut her up in the other ; yet she does 
it. Why? Because sin is too strong for 
her. We are speaking of cases in which 
the conscience.is partially awakened. There 
are those in whom it is wholly dead; who 
have no sense of sin, and are incapable of 
any spiritual emotion whatever, 

A woman eyed with an unfriendly glance 
a tract a Missionary had just put into her 
hand. She seemed about to tear it up, when 
her eye caught the title, '' My Own Way." 
" ril read it,'' she said ; " I likes my own 
way; my old man knows that" We may 
like our own way, but no human being has 
it ; we were born into this world, servants ; 
as surely as the slave, in the slave-holding 
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states is bom his master^s property, so are 
we bom, servants. 

<*Thou canst not choose but serve; man's lot is 
servitude : ^ 

Thou hast but this much choice — a bad master or 
a good," 

to be the servant of sin, or the servant of 
God. Yet truly we must add, that the ser- 
vice of God being conformable to man^s 
renewed nature, the end for which he was, 
and is created, is freedom. "Thy service, 
Lord, is perfect freedom." The strong 
man armed keepeth his house, till a stronger 
than he cometh, and we obey sin, until we 
have learned to obey God. " Let men re- 
solve ever so strongly against sin, yet it will 
creep again into their favour, till the love of 
sin be quenched in the heart ; and this fire 
will never die of itself, the love of Christ 
must quench the love of sin ; as Jerome 
says excellently, ^ one love puts out the 
other.' " • 

Who is your master? Do not say, '^I 

* Qumall. 

O 
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am my own master.'' Have you the power 
to follow at all times the dictates of your 
own will ? to be, to feel, to act as you de- 
sire ? Can you even imagine that you have 
such a power? Look to it, then, and see 
whose servant you are; it is a service for 
Life and Death, for Time and Eternity. 



THE CHILD OF THE STREETS. 

We sometimes think as we see the wave 
rise and fall, and its crest of foam melt away 
in the sunshine, that the crest of foam is 
like the short and sorrowful story, which we 
tell of the miserable dwellers in the streets 
and bye-ways of our city ; it is brought to 
light for a moment, the eye of pity, of com- 
passion, rests upon it, and then it is for- 
gotten, gone again for ever. But is it for 
ever ? What a world of delusions is fostered 
by this word I They will rise again ; we 
shall rise again. Are we blameless? The 
question is soon answered. Have we, each 
one of us, whether as an EngUshman, an 
English woman, or an English child, con- 
tributed the full share, due from us, of active 
endeavours to enlighten the ignorance, and 
relieve the wants of the poor of our own 
land, and especially of the poor of our own 
great city I 
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There were in London, in the year 1853, 
according to a Parliamentary paper, 1,316 
" children at large,'' i, e., children of the 
streets. Shelterless, friendless, almost name- 
less, the street is their home, the street is 
their school, the street is their hed. 

One of these children, a little boy about 
eight years old, was lying on the ground, 
on a fine Midsummer day, in one of the 
alleys in London. His mother was dead, 
his father had emigrated ; he had no place 
to live in, but the streets ; at ni'ght he slept 
in the passages, and he lived upon the bits 
which the poor people in the neighbourhood 
gave him. He was lying there very happily; 
he had scarcely any clothes to cover him, 
and what he had were filthy in the extreme ; 
but it was a mild summer's day, the ground 
underneath him was dry, and over his head 
was a fine open canopy of sky ; for, though 
the alley in which he was lying, was one of 
the worst places in London, a number of the 
houses had been pulled down in the time 
of the cholera, to let in light and air, and a 
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large proportion of the place was now in 
ruins, and open, as we have said, to the blue 
sky above. He is idle too, he is his own 
master, and he rolls on the dirty ground 
contentedly. 

Now we must ask to change the scene 
for a few minutes. It is winter time, a cold 
damp winter's morning, at the west end of 
London. The wide streets, the broad space, 
the large and airy houses, mark the dwellings 
of the better classes* It is early morning 
too, half night, half morning. The gas lights 
are onlj- just put out in the streets, and the 
fog is struggling with the daylight* All is 
quiet too ; with the lazy habits of London 
life, the shutters are still closed in many 
of the houses, though here and there a 
maid-servant more notable than the rest, is 
washing her door-step, or banging the mat 
against the iron raiUngs. 

At one of the bed-room windows facing 
the streets, a lady is standing. She is an 
early riser, accustomed to the country, and 
up before the breakfast hour, so she is whil* 
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ing away the time, by looking, as strangers 
do, out of window. 

She had not stood there long, when a ser- 
vant belonging to the next house, brought 
out a basket of refuse, which she deposited 
just beyond the foot pavement ; ^^ strange," 
thought the lady, " for a respectable &mily 
to allow such an act;" but they were 
foreigners, wliich she did not know. The 
heap, had not been left many minutes be- 
fore a dog came, and began scratching at 
it ; then a poor thinly clad woman, and 
little boy passed. The woman also went to 
the heap, and while respecting the right of 
the dog, whom she did not attempt to drive 
away, she too began to turn over the dust, 
potatoe-rinds, &c. She found something, 
and seated herself with the child on a door 
step to eat it. Woman and child^ at break- 
fast with a dog, on the refuse of a dust heap ! 
Poor things I it did not take them many 
minutes to finish their miserable meal, and 
then, the little boy, putting his hand, into 
that of his mother was soon out of sight. 
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How that lady's heart ached for them, when 
she went down to her breakfast, and con- 
trasted her lot with these wretched crea- 
tures I But they were lost, gone, to live or 
to starve, in the midst of the plenty and 
waste, with which London abounds, like as 
we have said, the foam on the wave, seen for 
a moment, then disappearing for ever. 

It so happened that the story of our child 
of the streets, reached the ears of this lady, 
and she thought of the mother and child 
whose breakfast she had seen. But that 
was not a child of the streets ; he had a 
mother, into whose hand he could put his, 
and who would share with him the miserable 
morsel she picked from the refiise heap. 
The child of the streets had no mother to 
search the dust heap for him. She told the 
story to others; from heart to heart the 
sympathy spread, as the circumstances be- 
came known, and a lady of rank offered to 
provide for the poor little fellow. Directions 
were consequently sent to the Missionary in 
town, who had first seen him, to find this 
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London gipsy, and put him under some good 
woman's care. 

Weeks passed, no news came; another 
urgent letter was sent ; no answer. How 
was he to be found? The child was without 
a dwelling, and without a name ; or if he 
had one, he was not known by it. 

The Missionary asked one person, and 
asked another, but could hear nothing of 
the boy. At length he met with some per- 
sons, who thought they recognized in the 
Missionary'*s description, a little street wan- 
derer, whom they knew, and had lately seen, 
loitering about the door of a baker^s shop. 
The Missionary went to the shop. " I think," 
said the baker, ^^you mean the Duke of 
WeUington.'' It appeared that every even- 
ing, when the baker's shop Was most thronged 
with customers, a group of the children of 
the streets would hang round the door to 
beg for bread, of the passers in and out ; 
and amongst them was one little fellow, 
known by the name of the Duke, or Duke 
of Wellington. This was an easy way of 
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finding him, but day after day passed, and 
his Grace did not come to the shop. Ques- 
tions were asked of the boys who did come, 
but nothing more could be heard of him. 
Having, however, found a name, the Mis- 
sionary continued his enquiries. Meantime 
winter was coming, and the Duke's new 
friends, began to get very anxious about 
him. 

"Do you know a boy named Duke ?'' said 
the Missionary, one day, to a dirty Uttle 
fellow in the streets ; " yes,'' said he, " he is 
marked with the small pox." "Have you 
seen him to-day ? " " Tes." '^ Do you know 
where he is ? " " Yes." " Can you show me 
the placer' "Yes." Off went the Mis- 
sionary and the boy together. They went 
down two or three streets, till at length they 
came to a long dingy-looking wall. The 
Duke is not lying merrily and lazily in the 
sunshine now. There he is, among that 
melancholy line, about twenty in number 
of boys and youths, all seated on the ground 
with their backs against the wall, all be^- 
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gars or thieves, the children of the streets. 
The Missionary recognized, in an instant, 
his httle round face, and grey eyes, he called 
to him, and took him to his own homa 

But what was he to do with hira, even 
for that night? He looked as though it 
were a long time indeed, since he had been 
washed ; and he had neither cap, nor shirt, 
nor shoes, nor stockings. Yet the Mission- 
ary thought there was certainly an improve- 
ment in him since he had last seen him ; his 
clothes, or his rags as perhaps we should say, 
seemed in better condition. «A German 
lady," the Duke said, " had made him a pre- 
sent of some clothes, and all his old ones he 
had sold for twopence.!' 

Had he any relations? Yes, he had an 
aunt. Twice he had been in the work- 
house, and twice his aunt had taken him 
out. Sometimes he slept on the floor at her 
house, and she gave him a bit of bread at 
nights. Sometimes he staid out all night. 
He did as he liked, nobody cared. 

Yet, as the Missionary afterwards found 
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out, the father had not wholly forgotten his 
hoy. Shortly after he arrived in America, he 
had sent 21, towards his maintenance. Per- 
haps he, poor man, an Irish labourer, was 
one among the forlorn multitude, who reach 
a foreign and a distant land, only to perish 
of misery and hunger. 

" The Duke " is provided for, he is " the 
Duke,'' no more ; but what about the thou- 
sand others ? . A thousand did we say ? If 
all the wretched uncared for children of 
London, were counted up, it is with some 
grief, and some shame for our native land, 
that we say, they amount to no less a num- 
ber than 20,641, under fifteen years of age. 
But these are not all, properly speaking, 
the children of the streets, though they pass 
there the greater portion of their lives. 
They are the children of vagrants or thieves, 
and share the wandering street life of their 
parents. 

» It is to meet the case of such children, that the 
Refuge, mentioned in ** Guests from the Highways," 
has been proyided, see page 130. 
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We plead for the thousand, who are em- 
phatically the "Children of the Streets." 
Of these, some are cast off by their parents 
in utter negligence ; some are taught by 
their parents to beg, to lie, and sent out for 
that very purpose; and some, the saddest, 
and as we rejoice to say the smallest class,' 
have neither father nor mother, or having 
them, know not of their existence. When 
we see how hard it is to find food for the 
little mouths, how many a mother must 
starve herself that the child may eat, we 
may think how strongly (Jod has fastened 
the tie of parental love that it gives way 
so seldom under such mighty pressure, and 
that there are in London, with its countless 
hundreds of beggars and thieves, and its 
20,000 children at large, only 1,316, chil- 
dren of the streets. 

*■ The Parliamentary return gives tlie number at 94. 



THE COAL-WHIPPEE'S DEATH.' 

A WOMAN, with a pale and suffering coun- 
tenance is sitting silently by her fireside ; 
her two little ones are standing near her; 
her sick husband, a coal-whipper, is lying 
on his bed in a comer of the room. She 
is evidently thinking over something with 
great anxiety. The children do not even 
utter a whisper ; sometimes they look up 
into their mother's face, or timidly towards 
their father's bed, then stretch out their 
little arms over the tiny fire that is burning 
in the grate. In the expression of the 
mother's face you may read that many 
plans present themselves one after another 
to her, and are one after another dismissed. 
Yet she continues to think intently ; she 
looks at her children without seeing them, 
as her eye wanders from object to object, 

' A Story of last winter, from the Journals of "our 
own Missionary." 
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in the mean little room. "There is the 
clock/' perhaps she thinks ; " but that is 
gone r* and her eye fell with a melancholy ■ 
glance on the quiet place where for many i 
an hour it had ticked away in its old corner, 
from whence many a morning it had called 
the father before the morning's dawn to his 
work. " But he will never want it again/' 
she thinks, as she looks with a heavy heart 
towards the bed. "Then little Janie has 

a nice warm cloak " but the mother 

looks at the snow piled up against the 
darkened window ; "no — she will not take 
poor Janie's cloak. There are fathers 
clothes, he will never want them again .... 
no — she cannot make up her mind to take 
father's clothes." As one or two tears course 
scantily down her pale cheeks, they drop 
upon her ring, her wedding ring, her golden . 
wedding ring ; shall she take that ? No- 
she can't, she really can't take that. Such 
are the plans which are passing one after 
another through the mother's thoughts. 
At last she gets up, she has made up 
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her mind. She unpins her gown, takes it 
off, and folding it up carefully, makes it up 
into a small parcel Whispering a charge 
to the children to be quiet, and take care 
of their father, she reaches from the nail 
against the wall a faded, ragged shawl, and 
dingy bonnet, and quietly putting them on, 
she opens the door gently, and, taking the 
parcel, slides out into the dark and snowy 
streets. A blast of cold wind meets her 
at the comer, but she hurries on, still car- 
rying her gown under her arm. She dis- 
appears in a mean looking shop, with three 
golden balls suspended over the door. She 
comes out again without her parcel, but yet 
with a happier look. The wind blows as 
keenly as before, but she does not seem to 
feel it so much. Before she goes home, 
she goes to her landlord ; she has brought 
him a little money ; she hopes, she trusts he 
will take it, and leave her sick husband his 
bed. The landlord takes it with a growl ; 
" It is not enough," he says ; but the poor 
pale wife hurries home with a heart, lighter 
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at least for the present. She hangs up the 
bonnet and shawl in its place, puts a few 
cinders on the fire, and hugging her children 
to her bosom, gets ready their coarse and 
humble meaL 

A few more days, a few more nights, and 
the landlord comes again. Again the poor 
wife begs for a little more time. The two 
loaves and the pint of milk, which she gets 
weekly from the parish, and the wages of 
a lucky day's washing occasionally, keep, 
as she would say, " the wolf from the door," 
starvation does not actually devour her 
children or herself, and as for her poor 
husband, it is but little he wants, little be- 
sides his bed ; but how shall she keep this 
for him ? how can she pay the rent, unless 
she could find a gold mine. She pleads 
with the landlord ; he is rich, at least rich 
in her eyes ; he has an abundance of every- 
thing, and that without working for it ; he 
is, doubtless, in her imagination a " gentle- 
man of property !" But the " gentleman of 
property " is cold-hearted and covetous ; he 
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will have his rent, he says, or he will sell 
the furniture. The furniture ! this includes 
the bed. With an aching heart she sits 
down by it, and tells the sick man the sad 
trutk He makes a motion to get up and 
dress himself; she reaches him his clothes. 
And they do sell the bed, and the chairs, 
and the table, and all ; yes all, their all. 
The room is quite empty now, the sick man 
lies down on the floor. 

"Now,^' argued the miserable wife, "let 
us go into the house," i»e., the workhouse. 
" No," answered the sick man ; " I will die 
where I am/' Again, and again, she urged 
and urged him, but the reply still was, " I 
will die where I am."' 

Meanwhile matters began to look a little 
better ; perhaps the day's washings came a 
little more frequently. " I will go,'' thought 
the wife, "and ask him if he will let me 
have the furniture back again, if I pay so 
much a week for it ; let me see, how much 
shall I offer?" Having settled this point 
in her own mind, she went to the landlord. 
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" I would rather," said the hard-hearted 
man, " give a lad a penny to take them out 
into the street, and make a bonfire of thena.'' 
So a little straw, strewn in the corner, con- 
tinued to be the bed of the dying man. 

The short dark day^, and the long nights 
passed away one after another, and the long 
evenings of the midwinter, so merry, so plea^ 
sant to thousands around. The snow was 
lying deeper and deeper, the cold grew stron- 
ger and stronger. With the help of all the bits 
of rubbish the children could pick up, with 
the help of all which she herself could scrape 
together, the mother could scarcely keep a 
morsel of fire burning in the tiny grate ; 
still there was a little morsel, and the father, 
as he was l3n[ng on his straw, could see it, and 
be cheered by it. With the help of the two 
loaves, and the pint of milk, and the occa- 
sional day's washing, they still contrived to 
exist; and the sick man did not die. 

Now the landlord began to think within 
himself. " Who is to pay the next rent that 
will be owing ? '* There is nothing left to 
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sell, nothing ; and go out of the room the 
dying man would not ; " but I will make 
him," thought the landlord. So he sent 
a man, and he took out the grate, and 
carried it away, and stopped up the chim- 
ney. In vain the poor little girls went out 
now to search the dust-heaps for bits of 
cinder ; they could not burn them even on 
the hearth ; it looked so cold and desolate, 
and they sate shivering and crying beside it. 
^' Oh, go into the house, let us go into the 
house," urged the wife. " I will die where 
I am." Perhaps hen thought death was 
nearer than it was, but day after day passed 
away, and still he did not die. 

Again a messenger came from the land- 
lord. What was he going to do ? There 
was not an article of fiurniture in the room, 
even the grate was gone ; what could he 
take ? what was there to take ? We gene- 
rj^Uy make a mistake whqn we think we 
have lost all, or are so miserable that we 
cannot be worse. Perhaps this miserable 
family looked on the landlord's messenger 
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with indiflference ; but that indiflference soon 
ceased when they saw him go to the win- 
dow, and prepare to take out the sash frama 
He took it out, and lifting the door from 
its hinges, carried them both away. 

The sick man still with dying obstinacy 
clung to the floor of his own room. He 
would not be moved, he would not go into 
the house. In vain the foggy, frosty air, 
and the drippings of the melting snow, 
came coldly in — " he would die there." 

No rent, the landlord came again. What 
could he do now? He flooded the floor on 
which the sick man was lying, with pails of 
cold water. After a few days he came again^ 
and again he poured the water over the 
place ; the poor wife's grief and despair were 
unavaiUng. A few days more passed, but 
he did not come. The trembling family 
began to breathe ; and to make some en- 
quiries of their neighbours. The landlord 
himself had been taken to the house, not 
the workhouse — but the house appointed for 
all living — the landlord was dead. 
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So then, they were left quiet in their 
desolate little room. The winter wind blew 
coldly through it, and the snow was lying 
deep against the sashless window, yet still the 
mother, and the young daughters, watched 
patiently beside the dying father. And still 
he lived. 

Nothing awakens the sympathy of English 
people for the poor, so much as a frost. 
Misery, want, wretchedness, crime, but too 
often pass unnoticed — uncared for ; a thou- 
sand miserable dwellings may be without 
water in the most intense heat of summer, and 
nobody cares about it ; a thousand more may 
be, each one, a pest house, from the dirt and 
filth accumulated in it, nobody thinks about 
it ; but come a frost — icicles from the win- 
dow panes, snow in the streets, snow in the 
darkened air — and every kind heart is awak- 
ened for the sorrows of the poor ; we do not 
say, they are not sorrows, but we say, 
that far greater ones pass unregarded ; that 
scarcely a drop of water to cleanse the body 
in summer, nor a breath of pure air, to re- 
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fresh the body when weary with work, are 
evils as great^ and greater than the most 
intense frost The one, however, reaches 
even the comfortable houses of the middling 
classes, and therefore awakens their sympa- 
thy for the poor ; the others do not. But 
to return to our story. 

With the long continuance of the bitter 
frost, came the usual gifts of the wealthy; 
the coal tickets, the blanket tickets, the soup 
tickets. It reached the ears of the poor 
mother, that some of the latter were being 
given away in her neighbourhood; so she 
went out to try and get one. No person 
could tell her where to go to, and she was 
lingering sorrowfully about the streets, when 
she saw a boy with a tin can in his hand. 
From him she learned he had got his ticket 
from the wife of a Missionary in the neigh- 
bourhood. So to the Missionary's wife she 
went. The ticket was given, and another, 
and another, as she came again and again. 
The Missionary's wife was touched with her 
sad story, and told her husband when he 
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came home. The Missionary could not be^ 
lieve such a tale. At length the poor 
mother came one day when the Missionary 
was within. ''Now I will go home with 
her,"' he said, " and see whether these things 
are true." She led him through many a 
street and winding lane, until at last they 

came to a place called S Walk. Having 

reached the house, he still followed the 
woman through a long narrow passage, and, 
entering a back room on the ground-flocw, 
found every thing as the mother had de- 
picted it. The door was gone — the window 
was gone — the grate was gone — there was 
nothing but the bare walls and the floor, 
except a little straw in one comer, where 
the sick man was lying, with a saucer placed 
at a little distance beside him — " like a dog,*' 
' shudderingly thought the Missionary. 

He stooped down to whisper the words 
of hope and comfort. Hope for the soul 
through Jesus Christ. Hope for the body, 
if he would but consent to go into the work- 
house ; he would not, the Missionary urged, 
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recover, while lying there. Moved by his 
kindness and his reasonings, the sick naan 
yielded a tardy assent He would suflfer 
himself, he promised, to be taken to the 
workhouse. 

The Missionary called again. The door 
was set up, and closed — all was silent in 
the deserted room. A neighbour came out 
" He was moved to the workhouse, sir." 
This was good news ; in the workhouse he 
might possibly recover. " He is dead, sir,*' 
she added; '^he died soon after he was 
taken in." 

He is dead — gone to stand in his lot at 
the end of the days, when both landlord 
and tenant shall appear before God. 



A SABBATH IN PETTICOAT LANE. 

In the old city of London, between Bi- 
shopsgate and Aldgate, is a place called 
Petticoat Lane, peopled principally by Jews. 

"We need not tell our readers that during 
the darkness of the middle ages, the Jews 
were not only called the enemies of God, 
but treated as such. Among the minor 
griefs to which they were subject, was, that 
of being compelled to live, whatever their 
pursuits or their riches might be, in one low 
poor quarter of the town ; nor need we add, 
that in many of the cities of the Continent, 
in which the dark ages have not yet passed 
away, that this oppression continues. It is 
not so in our land, of course ; all LoYidon 
is before the Jew, to choose his habitation 
where he will; yet the poorer class crowd 
together in one place ; the dismal cellars, 
courts, alleys, of Petticoat Lane, teem with 
humanity, men living to suffer. Petticoat 
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Lane itself, like the High-street of a mar- 
ket town, runs through the midst of this 
wretched neighbourhood. 

The foreign Jews, strangers twice told, 
are sunk in the lowest depths of this deep 
sea of misery. They live by working for 
the old clothes shops, mending, cleaning, old 
clothes, and getting them ready to be sold 
again. 

" Their dwellings," says a Missionary who 
was appointed to survey the neighbourhood, 
and from whose report this sketch is written, 
" abounding in -vermin, are a mass of filth 
and corruption ; the sad description of them 
may be summed up in three words — dirt, 
emptiness, and wretchedness. They have 
no outlets to their houses, the ashes and 
refuse are laid in corners, like rank and 
hideous fungus. The walls, the windows, 
the people, the floors, the old rotten bed- 
steads, are all of one colour ; or perhaps 
there is no bedstead, a few black rags, spread 
on the gi'ound, serves for a bed, and what 
was once a blanket, a sack, or an old piece 
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of carpet, for a covering. Heaps of dirty, 
ragged, and neglected children, lie about in 
the crowded rooms.'' 

It is noon on the Sabbath. The village 
church has closed its doors on its rustic con- 
gregation. Silence reigns in the half-deserted 
streets of the great thoroughfares of London ; 
throughout the land, in town tod country, 
the ^* Sabbath-going bell " has ceased ; the 
great majority of those who ever do worship 
God, are assembled to worship Him now ; 
and that far greater majority who know no 
God, yield quietly an outward respect to 
the laws of the land. But how fares it in 
Petticoat Lane ? It is the Sabbath noon 
there ; every shop is opened ; hundreds upon 
hundreds of people are hawking about their 
goods, thousands of working men come out 
either to lounge or to ibuy. 

How shall we describe to our readers the 
merchandize of Petticoat Lane ? First, here 
are the clothing stalls. Then the "City Clothes 
Exchange," with its 139 stalls; the "Ex- 
change," with its 199 stalls; and a place 
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called " Phils Buildings." Here come hun- 
dreds of buyers, some cheapening old shoes 
or shirts, some buying finery, some buying 
rags, but all busy, all eager, buyers and 
sellers, all on the alert, these to sell as dear, 
and those to buy as cheap as may be ; you 
would little deem at noon, in the City 
Clothes Exchange, that it was a Sabbath 
in England. Here, perhaps, may be seen 
a beggar fitting himself with a hat with- 
out a brim, or a crossing-sweeper trying to 
thrust his feet into two odd shoes. 

Here we have the furniture-stall ; chairs 
without backs, a stool with two legs, carpets 
whose colours and patterns are lost in a 
twilight of dirt, walking-sticks, &a Tools, 
brooms, brushes, pans, pots, old iron, per-, 
fumery, toys, bottles of pickles, medicines, 
blacking, are all to^ be found among the 
merchandize of Petticoat Lane. 

This is the china and glass stand; there 
are some wonderful bargains here. A pair 
of splendid decanters, ninepence the pair; 
tumblers for what you please; ornaments, 
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perhaps, that adorned the chimney-pieces of 
our great grandmothers, a smiling shep- 
herdess without her leg, a shepherd making 
as though he were plajdng on a flute, which 
said flute has long since disappeared. 

Here is also the jewellery department; 
— watches, both gold and silver, or which 
give themselves out for such ; watch-guards 
and chains " fit for a Duke," " at prices to 
meet the .... the .... the lowest," a 
gold ring and keeper, a wonderM box, a 
silver trumpet, all for one penny. 

Petticoat Lane has its literature, too, 
liere is the book-stall, where the " Demons 
of the Gorge," and ** Blood-red Banners," 
attract the eyes of eager buyers. 

Petticoat Lane has its amusements also; 
as we pass by, we hear the call, "Noyt's 
your time I" " Greatest wonder of the lane!'' 
" Only one halfpenny to look through this 
instrument, which will look through a brick 
wall I" 

Petticoat Lane has its refreshment stalls 
also; here is a hawker, calling upon the 

Q 3 
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people to eat "Hot boiled eggs, two a 
penny!" Here may be bought cakes and 
pastry of the strangest colour, and the oddest 
shape; large quantities of fried fish; fruits 
of all kinds, and from all countries; pome- 
granates, oranges, dates and almonds, mixed 
with apples, cabbages, potatoes, and nuts. 

Everywhere in the crowd may be heard, 
the screaming and shouting of the hawkers 
and costermongers commending their wares, 
or the sing-song of the puppet-show keeper, 
and the ballad-seller, adding to the din. 

Such is the scene, such are the sights and 
sounds, every Sabbath morning in Petticoat 
Lane. Suppose now, that returning from 
the house of God, our readers should find 
themselves suddenly transported, perhaps 
from some green lane in the country, 
along which they are silently walking, en- 
joying the stillness of the Sabbath, every 
sound of labour suspended in the fields and 
the hamlets around, or from some quiet 
street in the large town, where every shop 
is closely shut, and everything has put on, 
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the semblance at least, of Sabbath repose, 
— suppose them suddenly transported from 
some such scene into Petticoat Lane, amidst 
the shouts and cries, and deafening noise, the 
full tide and traffic of buying and selling, 
of cheating and losing ; now screamed at to 
buy the " Demons of the Gorge," or to look 
through the instrument that looks through 
the brick wall ! How would they feel ? what 
would they think? And if such scenes do 
exist, and exist on every Sabbath throughout 
the year, ought English people to think, and 
to feel less about them, because they do not 
see them ? 

We have said Petticoat Lane is chiefly 
inhabited by Jews; our readers must nob 
however, fall into the mistake of supposing 
that its Sunday Fair, is held only, and fre- 
quented only by Jews, for whom it might be 
said, that their Sabbath is not our Sabbath. 
There are multitudes of Christians there; 
at least such Christians as a well-intentioned 
cat's-meat man, who said once to a Mis- 
sionary, "I never trade on a Sunday, Sir; 
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I am the only cat's-meat man that donH. 
When people wants meat of me, I tells 'em, 
that I'm a Christian, and don't wait upon 
dumh animals on that ere day." **I ex- 
plained to him the meaning of the word 
* Christian/ " adds the Missionary, '* and he 
seemed astonished that it should mean so 
much.^' 

We think, if the frequenters of the Sab- 
bath Fair in Petticoat Lane, were really 
instructed in that faith, the name of which 
they bear,, there would not be every Sabbath 
morning, in the heart of London, a scene 
more suitable to the streets of a heathen 
city. 



THE SECULAKISTS. 

"All that you see from hence," said a 
happy proprietor of hill and valley, casting 
a glance of proud satisfaction around him, 
" all that you see from hence, is mine." 
"Indeed!" said the person thus addressed, 
" I see fix)m hence the heaven, is that yours 
also?" 

That those who possess so much upon 
earth, should be inclined to look only upon 
earth, seems a temptation easily understood; 
but what shall we say of the not greater, 
but yet equal, folly of those who, having 
nothing on earth, yet refuse to look up to 
heaven ? 

There is a large class of people among 
the poor, who are professed Secularists; 
who call themselves by this name, which 
means a person whose thoughts and desires 
are wholly limited to this present life. 
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" It is useless calling here/' said the land- 
lord of a low public-house to a Missionary, 
" as I have doubts about the authenticity 
of the Bible." The Missionary suggested 
whether it would not be well to examine 
into those doubts, since they must needs 
rob him of much happiness. "How so?" 
replied the man, "how do you make that 
out ? " I am a Secularist ; and the whole of 
my time is occupied in providing for this 
life, and yours is not; I have the advan- 
tage of you there." "Tell me," replied 
the Missionary, "what advantage do you 
possess as a Secularist, which I do not 
possess as a Christian?'' 

No Secularism, that is, views bounded 
to this present life, will enable the street 
folk of London to raise themselves, or enable 
others to raise them, from their present con- 
dition. They are lil^e miners, when the 
shaft of the mine has fallen in, and choked 
up their only way of access to the world 
above. Buried in the darkness of their 
narrow, and almost airless passages, with 
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nothing but the black wall face above, be- 
neath, around them, every sight and sound 
cut off from the world above, they cannot 
deliver themselves; they must be delivered 
by those who are working in daylight at 
the mouth of the pit; who, neither seeing 
or hearing them, yet know that they are 
there. They must be delivered by those 
who will help them out of their prison-house, 
not by those who will only succour them m 
it, were such a thing possible. Were it 
possible, under the circumstances we have 
named, to convey food and water through 
some small chink in the earth to the suf- 
ferers below, then the act of those engaged 
in doing so, and making no effort for their 
release, would be similar to the act of those 
who show their care for the poor, only in 
relieving their temporal wants. Shall it be 
supposed that we say, do not relieve these 
wants? No! no more than we would say 
to the charitable at the pit's mouth, ^ Do not 
convey food and water below.' It is an abso- 
lute duty and obligation to care for their 
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temporal wants, but this care alone will not 
lift them out of their misery. It is not 
poverty alone which brings all this wretch- 
edness ; it is vice and crime of every de- 
scription which make up the Sorrows of the 
Streets. 

Here is the interior of a book-shop : it is 
a book-shop of that kind of which the light 
is darkness; where all sorts of publications 
tending to mislead and deceive the mind are 
sold. It is crowded with men and women. 
"We are Secularists/' they say; "that is, 
we only want the knowledge which is good 
for this world." But is it good for this 
world? Will they, in this world, be pro- 
fited by it ? Certainly not. 

Here are some men drinking at the bar of 
a public-house. " We are Secularists," they 
say ; but are they promoting their happiness 
in this present Ufe ? Certainly not. 

We cannot discern what is for our good 
even in this present world, except by the 
light of the grace of God within us. If, 
therefore, we would rescue the poor from 
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their present condition, we must do it by the 
precepts of Christianity. 

We have endeavoured to touch our read- 
ers' hearts with the truthful records of the 
sorrows of the streets. If we have done that, 
we have done much. "The tears that are 
shed over fictitious sorrows," says an emi- 
nent writer, " harden the heart." The tears 
which are shed over real sorrows soflen it. 

We have endeavoured to show how these 
sorrows may be removed; how the know- 
ledge of God brings to the erring indi- 
vidual the happiness of the life that now 
is, as well as of that which is to come. If 
we have done this, we have indeed done 
much. It is useless to watch the worm strug- 
gling in the circle of burning leaves, unless 
we can part those leaves, and make a way 
out 

We have endeavoured, so far as it was 
right and practicable, to bring the domestic 
life of the street folk of London before the 
eyes of those who, having the ability, have, 
we trust, the will to do them good. If we 
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have succeeded in giving any greater degree 
of knowledge upon this subject, we have 
done much. But neither their sympathy, 
nor their knowledge of these things, is all we 
want in our readers — we want their help. 
The sympathy which produces no act of kind- 
ness, is the blossom which produces no fruit. 
The knowledge of suffering which leads to 
no effort to alleviate it, only increases our 
own condemnation. Condemnation ! it is a 
strong word. Does it apply to us ? That 
may be answered in one sentence — are we 
Christians? If we claim so to be, is not 
the vice and suffering which we have not 
made the effort due from us to alleviate, a 
condemnation to us? 

What help for the poor do We want? 
"We want help in temporal things. That 
there should be light and pure air in their 
dwellings ; no streets without water ; no 
women who cannot make the simplest article 
of clothing for their children ; and neither 
men nor women, who, having been sent to 
school as children, year after year, yet through 
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inefficient teaching cannot read — the school 
having had, perhaps, one master to eighty 
boys. We want help for the time of sick- 
ness, or the '^ rainy day." We are speaking 
now of the very poor. The word *May 
labourer " is full of meaning ; the labour of 
the poor is but for the day; their provid- 
ing, it often happens, cannot extend to the 
next. 

We want care for the children. That 
there should be no longer left in London, 
a " child of the streets/' not one, to sleep 
imder the cold arch-way, or "die on a 
doorstep;" not one who cowering at night 
in some coldly sheltered nook, should be told 
in darkness, rain, and storm, to "move on." 

We want pity for the criminal. That 
those who have transgressed the laws of 
man, should be allowed that repentance to- 
wards man, which the law of God allows 
them. That they shotdd have invitations 
and opportunities of returning to an honest 
life, and not, perhaps for one offence, and 
that perhaps in early youth, be cast into 
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the depths of sin and misery their whole 
Kfe long. 

We want knowledge for all. In our street 
population we have thousands upon thou- 
sands of immortal beings, unconscious of 
their immortality ; of responsible beings un- 
conscious of their responsibility; the intel- 
ligence of man which was given him for the 
glory of God, and his own good, put to the 
vilest uses ; as the savage who takes some 
beautiful work of art to cook his food in. 
We have thousands upon thousands of hea- 
thens in the midst of a Christian country, 
''that know not Gk)d, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ," living 
in daily crime, and daily misery. 

It need not to be so, it ought not to be 
1^0 ; for if all the Christian people of England 
faithfully carried out their mission at home, 
Christianity would be found an effectual and 
sufficient remedy for the Sorrows of the 
Streets. 
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